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||! Qur latest development—the “F. B. C.” WELDED 1 le). 
\ FLEXIBLE STAYBOLT— is vastly superior in service a 
N and strength to any other type of flexible staybolt now ~ 
\ in use, and much lower in cost. ~ 
aly Retaining all the essential parts of the TATE bolt that y lig. 
aad i insure flexibility, it overcomes the fundamental weak- bee 
A ness in all threaded connections, i. e., leakage, crystal- ge ee 
\ lization of steel in sleeve, which will eventually cause \ 
~ breakage, many varied sizes of stock sleeves required, “\ 
\ and cost of application. \ 
eit, Welded sleeves, when properly applied, can never leak: ene 
nea threaded sleeves, because of strains and stresses of the ae 
ve wrapper sheet, will eventually leak. \ "Ey 
Welded sleeves are forged, whereas threaded sleeves are SN 
made of cold rolled steel (to obtain good threads) and 
Pe therefore subject to crystallization. ; 
aus P Hh | Bes 
Ms Three sizes of “F. B.C.” welded sleeves | i 
replace seventeen sizes of threaded sleeves y 
The “TATE” Flexible Staybolt revolutionized the art of \ 
ais staying Locomotive Boilers, as is proven by the fact "| 
ett that it is used by over ninety-seven per cent. of the Rail- pea 
3 roads, and we will gladly furnish this type of staybolt to mg 
\ those roads who do not desire the Welded Bolt, but we 
recommend the latter as an improvement over the 
a ; Specify sib 
rt : ao 
Se “F.B. C.” Welded or “TATE” Flexible Staybolts fF 38) 
‘In’ New Equipment and Repairs. “e 
: FLANNERY BOLT COMPANY : 
it VANADIUM BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PENNA. Be 
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_JERE is a case where strength gives power—the strength of these ACCO CHAINS to swing these Marine 
water-tube boilers from car to waiting ship, thus giving her that power she needs to serve mankind. 


* re” BBE 


And just as before each of these boil 


can enter. service, they must Dat 
safety, so each link of every AC 


will hold for the rpose intended. 


American Chain Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


IN CANADA: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


District Sales Offices: Chicago Pittsburgh Boston 


Philadelphia Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF RAILWAY CHAINS IN THE WORLD 
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Train baggagemen often seem to take delight in dropping 

small packages on trucks or platforms without thought of 

the possibility of injuring the contents 

False-Clear of these packages. Signal materials 
Signal 


handled in this manner even though 
they are packed in special boxes and 
marked conspicuously as to contents. ‘The fact that rough 
handling of a relay while in shipment from a signal repair 
shop (although carefully packed in a special container), 
recently led to a false-clear signal failure indicates the pos- 
sible serious results of such abuse. These relays are rug- 
gedly constructed and under ordinary conditions can be 
shipped in good condition, but extremely rough handling in 
transit may damage them to such an extent that a false- 
clear failure may result. Signal department officers and em- 
ployees are constantly working to reduce the number of such 
failures, and the success they are having is well indicated by 
the fact that these failures occur on an average of only once 
in from two million to four million signal movements. It 
is just as important to operating as to signal officers that 
these failures be reduced to the minimum. The handling of 
signal material by train baggagemen has received little at- 
tention from the operating officers but its importance war- 
rants the taking of proper steps to correct such conditions. 
The train baggagemen would perhaps be the first to suffer 
if a collision were to occur under circumstances as outlined 
in the incident mentioned above. If instructions are not al- 
ready in force regarding the handling of signal material 
shipped by passenger train it would appear that they should 
be issued and proper measures taken to enforce them. 


Failures 


Despite the outlaw strike of the switchmen and firemen last 
week, the commuters on the railroads out of New York 
were not nearly as much inconvenienced 


The as might have been expected from the 
Indignation serious character of the strike. This 
Specials inconvenience they saved or amelior- 


ated (after a day or two with little or 
no service) by what the newspaper men promptly dubbed 
the “indignation” specials. One or two of these trains were 
run during the rush hours from and to each of the important 
suburban towns, manned sometimes by parts of their regular 
crews assisted by volunteers—largely firemen—from the 
ranks of the commuters themselves. It is very seldom that 
a strike has been carried out—although it is becoming more 
frequent of late— in which a public utility of any kind has 
been able to secure as good co-operation from the public as 
was secured in this case. The outlaw switchmen and fire- 
men.had absolutely no case whatever with the public, and 
the volunteers worked with no feeling that they were scabs 
or strikebreakers. Any one who attended the mass meet- 
ings that were called in the suburban communities to dis- 
cuss the matter or to facilitate the securing of volunteers 
could not fail to have been impressed with the caustic com- 
ments that were made about the strikers or with the favor- 
able opinion that was shown for the railroads. Each town 
was ready to assist in manning trains, supplied the volun- 
teers necessary to do so and seemed to take a particular pride 
in seeing that the indignation special for that particular 


such as signal relays are frequently 


town was put through in g 
two specials did not, of 


Although the one or 
give the same service that 


ood time. 
course, 


a town with 20 or 30 trains each way daily is accustomed 
to, criticism of the railroad was notably absent. It is an 
old argument that the railroads under private control will 
succeed or fail according to whether they have a favorable 


public on their side. 


In the January 2 issue, the Railway Age presented an es- 
timate of the requirements of the railroads for new equip- 
ment, in which it was developed that 


Great Need 260,000 freight cars were needed to 
for Heavy make up the present shortage, 100,000 


were needed to provide an adequate 
working surplus and a total of over 
800,000 new freight cars would be required within the next 
three years in the United States and Canada to take care of 
probable increases in traffic and deferred and normal re- 
quirements. This would require the construction of over 
a quarter of a million freight cars each year during the next 
three years. It hardly seems possible at the present time, 
considering labor and material conditions and the reluctance 
of the roads to come into the market, that enough new freight 
cars will be built during the current year to more than barely 
take care of normal requirements. There is but one alterna- 
tive available for effecting any material improvement in the 
present car shortage,—the railroads must bend every. effort 
to place existing equipment in first-class condition and get 
the greatest possible work out of it. That means they must 
catch up on deferred heavy repairs and betterment programs. 
The box car is the most generally used class of equipment in 
service and constitutes almost one-half of all freight equip- 
ment. Of the slightly more than 1,000,000 box cars, less 
than half are of all-steel or steel underframe construction and 
over 49 per cent are of less than 40-ton capacity,—in fact, 
largely of 30 tons capacity. It is obvious that so large a 
proportion of the total number of box cars can not be retired 
from service for years to come and that the probable number 
of cars which can be added within the current year will be 
so small as to have little effect in raising the average condi- 
tion of the cars available for service. The conclusion is ob- 
vious. If congestion on repair tracks and excessive delays 
to the movement of traffic are to be avoided, these cars must 
be placed in condition to remain in service and away from 
repair tracks for months instead of days. 


Car Repairs 


One task imposed on the railroads with their return 
to private control is to divest themselves of the super- 
fluous red tape with which they were 


Cut entangled during the Railroad Admin- 
the Red istration period. This observation ap- 
Tape plies particularly to the devious routine 


surrounding the inception of any pro- 
ject for additions and betterments. Much of the account- 
ing now imposed on the engineering department is 
required in compliance with Valuation Order No. 3, 
according to the interpretations of the Division of Valua- 
tion, and the extent to which this order may be made 
a purposeless burden on the roads is something which 
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is very largely beyond their own control. To a certain ex- 
tent this order will prove a benefit since it will afford val- 
uable records on construction work which many of the 
railroads have failed to keep in the past. Moreover, the bur- 
den of accounting which is imposed by Order No. 3 relates 
more largely to the work entailed during the progress and 
following the completion of a piece of construction work 
than to the formalities necessary to secure an authority for 
expenditure. 

On the other hand, the Railroad Administration was re- 
sponsible for considerable complication in the initiation of 
improvement projects, especially during the second year of 
government control when it became necessary to obtain dual 
authority for work,—that of the railroad corporation as well 
as the Administration, before proceeding. Other complica- 
tions were introduced such as the rule for subdividing the 
costs of industry tracks. All of these formalities constituted 
an impediment to the expeditious handling of work. The 
consequent routine necessarily occupied considerable time 
and delay becomes the rule. While March 1, 1920, saw the 
end of many of these formalities, their psychological effect 
is still noticeable in some quarters. Under the spell pro- 
duced by the entanglement of red tape, delay was accepted 
as a necessary accompaniment of the system and the rail- 
way personnel has not fully recovered from its effects. It 
must now be made clear that the days of the government 
red tape are over insofar as they concern the actual prosecu- 
tion of work and it behooves the railroads to encourage ex- 
pedition by simplifying procedure wherever it is possible 
to do so. 


An Acute Situation Which 
May Become a Desperate One 


| F EVER THERE WAS A TIME when transportation conditions 
imperatively demanded that shippers and receivers of 
freight should, for their own interest, and even their own 
salvation, co-operate to the utmost with the railways in secur- 
ing the most efficient possible use of railroad facilities that 
time is now. Even if normal conditions with respect to the 
handling of freight traffic existed it would be impossible for 
the railways, with their present facilities, to handle all the 
business that would be offered to them. The conditions, how- 
ever, have been rendered extremely abnormal by certain recent 
developments, the most important of which have been the 
coal strike and the recent railroad strikes in all parts of the 
country. 

The coal strike, by closing down a large part of the bitu- 
minous mines, enormously reduced both the production and 
transportation of coal for several weeks. Consequently, the 
reserve supplies of coal held by domestic consumers, by man- 
ufacturers and all other classes of business concerns, and by 
the railroads, were enormously depleted. If it had been 
possible, after the coal strike ended, for the production and 
transportation of fuel to be carried on for a long time to the 
limit of the capacity of the railways there would have been 
a large shortage of coal for months afterward. This would 
have meant that to keep the industries in the country supplied 
with anywhere near sufficient fuel until next fall, and to 
enable domestic consumers, dealers, manufacturers and bus- 
iness concerns, and railroads to accumulate surplus supplies 
for next fall and winter, it would have been necessary for the 
railways throughout the year to exert themselves to the utmost 
in the carrying of coal. 

Unfortunately, before the effects of the coal strike had 
ceased to be felt very acutely, there came the recent railroad 
strikes. They resulted in greatly curtailing not only the 
transportation of coal but of all other commodities. The 
consequence is, that although the railways are not yet oper- 
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ating anywhere near normally there have been accumulated 
vast amounts of commodities already produced which must 
yet be moved in addition to those which the industries of 
the country will produce in future. 

The transportation situation at present is one of the most 
serious that ever existed. There has never been anything 
comparable to it except the situation created by the nation’s 
war activities late in 1917. So far as the year 1920 is con- 
cerned, the problem presented cannot be solved to any appre- 
ciable degree by an increase in railroad facilities. Owing to 
financial and other conditions, the facilities cannot be ma- 
terially increased this year, and the effect of any increase of 
them which is made this year will not be felt until next year. 
It is stating almost the exact truth to say that the business 
of 1920 must be handled with the transportation facilities 
now available. 

Almost the only possible way in which the amount of 
freight transportation the railroads can haul can be increased, 
is by securing the movement of every ton of freight possible 
with every car that is available. The amount of freight that 
can be moved with existing facilities is absolutely dependent 
upon how much freight can be loaded into every car, and 
how many miles a day every car can be made to travel. 

The number of miles per day that each car can be made 
to travel is mainly dependent upon the efficiency with which 
the railway managements and employees do their work. It 
is also largely dependent, however, upon the promptness and 
celerity with which every shipper loads cars and every receiver 
of freight unloads them. As to the heavy loading of cars, 
that is a matter which is mainly in the hands of the shippers. 
The only way the railways could force heavier loading of 
cars would be by a general advance in minimum carload 
weights, and while probably there should be such an advance 
made, it would meet with opposition and might do injustice 
to many shippers. 

The most effective thing the shippers could do to help 
themselves, and help the industry and people of the United 
States, in the present emergency would be for every indi- 
vidual shipper, regardless of minimum carload weights, to 
follow the policy of loading every car with every pound of 
freight that it could carry. The average capacity of the 
freight cars of this country exceeds 40 tons. The average 
tons loaded per loaded car at present is only about 28 tons. 
It should be easily practicable to increase this average 
loading 10 or 15 per cent. The effect would be to make it 
practicable for the railways to handle 10 or 15 per cent 
more freight business than they otherwise would be in a 
position to do. 

Surely, it must be plain to the business interests of the 
country that their own welfare, if not their actual economic 
salvation, is dependent upon an increase in the amount of 
freight moved. 

Some shippers’ organizations are carrying on an agitation 
among their members to influence them to increase the load- 
ing of cars. The manufacturers of Portland cement and of 
steel have long been among the leaders in promoting heavy 
loading. The American Newspaper Publishers Association 
recently has been circularizing its members urging them to 
unload cars as promptly as possible. Such agitation ought 
to be carried on by every organization of industrial concerns 
in the country. The railways are doing a good deal of this 
kind of work and are going to do more, but uninformed or 
prejudiced people are likely to think that they are doing it 
for their own selfish interest, and therefore to be less respon- 
sive to appeals from the roads than to appeals from organ- 
izations of concerns of their own class. 

Business men and the general public ought to be made 
to understand that the present transportation situation is 
very critical, and is likely to become desperate unless every 
individual concern contributes all in its power toward re- 
lieving it. 
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April 23, 1920 


Labor Leaders Must 
Share the Responsibility 


T= conpbuctT of the principal officers of the railroad 
brotherhoods during the recent outbreak of strikes has 
been public spirited and admirable. They have sought in 
every legitimate way to break the strikes and to cause the 
matters in controversy between the railways and their em- 
ployees to be submitted to the new Railroad Labor Board 
for settlement. Nobody can criticize them for contending, 
meantime, that there is reason for discontent among the 
employees. It is their official function and their duty to 
get all they can for their followers which it would not be 
plainly contrary to the public welfare for their followers 
to have. 

But, while the public is thanking the brotherhood leaders 
for having co-operated with the railway managers in break- 
ing these outlaw strikes, the public should not overlook 
the fact that the brotherhood leaders are in a large meas- 
ure morally responsible for the strikes. For many years 
they have disseminated among their followers the grossest 
misrepresentations regarding the financing, the operation 
and other features of the management of the railroads. They 
have recently taken the lead in advocating the Plumb plan, 
a scheme for the ownership and management of the rail- 
roads which is the most wildly bolshevistic ever proposed 
in this country. They have employed Glenn E. Plumb to 
write and speak in support of his plan, and he has been 
going about the country for months disseminating the most 
vicious misrepresentations of railway financing and man- 
agement among all classes of railway employees, and try- 
ing to make them believe they never can hope for decent 
treatment under the “capitalistic” system of industry. The 
brotherhood leaders have been telling the country constantly 
that discontent among their followers has been growing more 
and more acute, have been greatly exaggerating the extent 
to which their members have been suffering from the in- 
crease in the cost of living, and have been saying that un- 
less large advances in wages were granted them at once, it 
would become impossible for the “conservative” leaders to 
control them. Most important of all, perhaps, in its bear- 
ing upon this subject, is the fact that not only did the 
brotherhood leaders bitterly oppose all legislation to require 
the substitution of arbitration for strikes as a means of set- 
tling labor controversies, but repeatedly announced that 
such legislation would not be obeyed by railway employees. 

Is it surprising, in view of these facts, that there has 
been a great increase of dangerous radicalism among rail- 
way employees? Is it surprising that when the so-called 
“conservative” leaders began actually fo talk and act con- 
servatively a large part of their followers were astonished 
and became suspicious and rebellious? Is it surprising 
that, in spite of the belated opposition of their leaders, 
many railway employees went out on the lawless strikes 
which the brotherhood leaders had so often predicted would 
occur? In the recent strikes the railways, the public and 
the brotherhoods have been reaping what the so- 
called “‘conservative” as well as the avowedly radical labor 
leaders have diligently been engaged in sowing for years. 
If the strikes should result not only in great injury to the 
public, but in the absolute disruption of the brotherhoods, 
the direct encouragement to the worst kind of radicalism 
which the utterances of the leaders of the brotherhoods and 
of the Plumb plan propaganda have given would be largely, 
if not mainly, responsible for them. 

Let us hope that recent experience will teach the leaders 
of the brotherhoods to practice in speech as well as action 
a little of the conservatism, good sense and public spirit 
which, since the “outlaw” strikes began, they actually have 
been practicing and urging their members to practice. If 
they continue lashing their members into a fury by trying 
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to out-radical the radicals in what they say and propose, 
they are likely to awaken soon to find that their positions 
of leadership have been seized by men who demonstrate a 
willingness not only to talk recklessly but to act even more 
recklessly. 

Most of the “outlaw” strikers were members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. It is reported that 
some of the principal officers of this brotherhood recently 
have turned against the Plumb plan, and that W. G. Lee, 
president of the Brotherhood of Trainmen, has resigned as 
a director in the Plumb Plan League. If these reports are 
true, they are an encouraging sign that some of the leaders 
of the brotherhoods are awakening to the fact that their 
advocacy of radical schemes plays directly into the hands 
of the worst class of radicals, and is contrary to the best in- 
terests of real trade unionism and of the American people. 
The welfare of labor always has been, and always will be, 
most effectively promoted by labor organizations that work, 
first to promote general industrial peace and _ prosperity, 
and, secondly, to secure for their members the share of the 
fruits of industrial prosperity to which they are entitled. 
The reckless talk and radical methods which within recent 
years have been used by many powerful labor leaders have 
tended to increase unrest, to restrict production and to de- 
stroy the industrial prosperity without which labor cannot 
prosper. 


Help the Railways Get Materials 


T= PROBLEM of increasing railroad facilities is becom- 
ing one not merely of raising the necessary capital, but 
also one of getting necessary materials. 

The railways under normal conditions are the largest 
consumers of iron and steel, and also of some other metals. 
While the legislation for the solution of the railroad problem 
and the return of the roads to their owners was pending it 
was impracticable for large orders for equipment and ma- 
terials for them to be placed. The manufacturers of railway 
equipment and materials did not know when they were 
going to begin to receive orders or how large they would 
be, and therefore most of them did not find it practicable 
to place large material orders. 

Meantime, industries of other kinds were rushing into 
the market and placing large orders. This was especially 
true of the automobile industry. The manufacture of pas- 
senger automobiles was curtailed during the war, and there 
was an enormously increased demand for them after the war 
ended. The manufacturers of the United States are plan- 
ning to build two million automobiles in 1920. There also 
has been a large increase in the demand for motor trucks. 
The railways have now begun to place substantial orders 
with the railway equipment and supply companies. The 
equipment and supply companies, are going into the market 
in turn, for materials. They are finding it extremely diffi- 
cult to get them, however, principally because the market has 
been’ so largely monopolized by the automobile and other 
manufacturers. 

The resulting condition of the material market as it af- 
fects the transportation situation, and through it the entire 
business situation of the United States, is one of great seri- 
ousness. The Railway Age has no disposition to decry 
either the manufacture or use of automobiles. The motor 
truck is a yaluable addition to the machinery of industry. 
The passenger automobile is useful to many persons in busi- 
ness and is a source of pleasure to millions of people. 
But it is far more essential to the welfare of the American 
people that they should have adequate railroad transporta- 
tion than that there shall be an immediate. increase in the 
number of motor trucks; and it is certainly far more essen- 
tial to their welfare that there should be an increase in the 
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capacity of the railroads for handling freight than that 
there should be a further and immediate increase in the 
number of passenger automobiles. 

If, however, the orders which have been placed for ma- 
terials by the automobile and other manufacturers are to 
be given precedence over the orders which are now being 
placed by the railways and the railway equipment and 
supply companies, it will be impossible for the railways 
to be made able to render adequate freight service to any 
industry in the country. 

If the orders placed for railway materials are not given 
priority and filled as rapidly as practicable, the limitations 
imposed by the inadequacy of means of transportation will 
prevent increased production in every line of industry. No 
industry is feeling more acutely at the present time the 
shortage of freight cars for bringing in raw materials and 
taking away finished products than the automobile in- 
dustry itself. In the long run, the manufacturers will be 
able to make and sell more automobiles if they co-operate 
in enabling the railways to get promptly the materials the 
roads require than if, by opposing the giving of priority 
to railway materials, they become one of the chief obstacles 
to the development of railroad facilities. The manufac- 
turers of materials cannot serve the public or, in the long 
run, themselves in any better way than by helping the rail- 
ways to get promptly the materials that they need. 


Norfolk & Western 


Since 1917 THE NET REVENUE from railway operation 
of the Norfolk & Western has been cut in two and in 
1919 the property earned for the government only a little 
more than half of the rental which was being paid on the 
basis of the net operating income in 1915, 1916 and 1917. 
In 1917 the operating ratio was 62.45 per cent and in 1919 
it was 83.22 per cent. The guaranteed rental amounts to 
$20,712,000. Net operating revenues of the properties 
amounted to $12,904,000 in 1919. These facts have partic- 
ular significance because the Norfolk & Western has been 
one of the most ably and successfully managed railroads in 
the United States and at the time the government took the 
property over the company had completed a program of 
development which involved large expenditures on capital 
account and resulted in the perfection of a transportation 
machine which represents, broadly speaking, the most 
modern and scientific practice of American railroading. 

To cite but a few evidences of the progress which was 
made in more economical railroad operation; the revenue 
train-load of freight in 1916 was 980 tons; in 1917 it was 
1,021 tons, in 1918, 1,041 tons, and in 1919, notwithstand- 
ing a decrease in the tonnage of coal carried, it was 1,106 
tons. At the end of 1919 only 125 locomotives, or 11.6 
per cent of the total number, needed repairs and of these 
69 needed light repairs only. Only 2.1 per cent of the 
passenger cars in service needed repairs, and less than 2 
per cent of the freight and work cars. In 1918, the year of 
greatest traffic, the Norfolk & Western caried 46,802,000 
tons and the total ton mileage moved was 12,255,000,000. 
This is a freight density of 5,881,000 ton miles per mile of 
road. The density per mile of track was 3,040,000. In 
addition, the road caried 7,856,000 passengers. Nowhere 
except in America could we find such economical handling 
of freight, nor could we find a railroad of only two tracks 
handling any such quantity of freight and passengers. 

In 1919 the total freight carried amounted to 37,945,000 
tons—a decrease as compared with 1918 of 18.93 per cent. 
The length of haul was about the same and the decrease in 
ton mileage was 18.18 per cent. On the other hand, the 
freight revenue per ton per mile in 1919 was 6.25 mills 
compared to 5.61 mills in 1918—an increase of 11.41 per 
cent. Even in 1919, however, the gross revenue which the 
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Norfolk & Western received for carrying one ton of freight 
246 miles (the average haul) was only a little over a dol- 
lar and a half. In obtaining such economy as this, every- 
thing that money could buy and engineering skill devise 
has been tested out on the Norfolk & Western and where 
it proved successful it has been adopted. The Norfolk & 
Western was one of the first roads to adopt 100 lb. rail as 
standard for the main line. It was the first road to build 
a coal pier capable of dumping mechanically an entire car- 
load of coal at one time into the chutes for loading into 
vessels, and it was the first road to adopt electrification 
on a large scale for the purpose of expediting and cheapen- 
ing the hauling of heavy trains of freight up mountain 
grades. 

The financing of the capital expenditures has been par- 
ticularly sucessful, and has been conservatively managed. 
The total funded debt of the Norfolk & Western at the end 
of 1919 was $105,973,000, while the stock outstanding 
amounted to $144,399,000. It has been the practice of the 
company to issue bonds convertible into stock and it has 
been particularly successful in earning sufficient to make the 
stock conversion privilege attractive enough to be availed of. 
Of the funded debt mentioned above, $17,754,000 is con- 
vertible bonds; and even in 1919, with the railroad situa- 
tion as uncertain as it was, bonds to the amount of $833,- 
000 were converted into stock. The Norfolk & Western is 
paying 7 per cent on its common stock and 4 per cent on 
its adjusted preferred. This calls for a total of $9,379,000 
and the interest on funded and unfunded debt amounts to 
$5,461,000. While, therefore, if the road had been operated 
by its owners in 1919, interest on the bonds and dividends 
on the preferred stock would have been safe, the property 
would not have earned the full 7 per cent dividend on the 
common. ‘The rentals received from the government were 
more than sufficient, of course, to pay dividends, and the 
company has elected to take the government rental for the 
current six months. ; 

The program of yearly betterment to the property was 
continued in 1919, and a total of $9,179,000 was spent for 
additions and betterments to road and equipment. The new 
equipment bought and delivered during the year included 
21 steam freight locomotives and 312 wooden hopper cars. 
The- additions to permanent structures included a 21-stall 
roundhouse with a 115 ft. turntable, stock pens and yard 
tracks at Shenandoah, Va.; a re-icing station at Crewe, Va., 
and the installation of 55 miles additional automatic block 
signals on single track. The Norfolk & Western now has 
309 miles of single track and 553 miles of double track 
equipped with automatic signals. 

Maintenance expenses continued to increase, as they have 
on nearly ail roads. The average amount spent for main- 
tenance of way per mile of road in 1919 was $5,105—an in- 
crease of 11.88 per cent as compared with 1918. The total 
amount spent for maintenance of equipment was $23,089,- 
000—an increase of $1,816,000 or 8.5 per cent. It is rather 
interesting to note, however, that the average amount spent 
for repairs per steam freight locomotive was $7,947 in 1919 
as against $9,220 in 1918. On the other hand, the average 
for passenger locomotives was $9,249 in 1919 as against 
$8,154 in 1918. The mileage of freight locomotives was 
11,569,000 in 1919 as against 16,108,000 in 1918, and the 
mileage of passenger locomotives was 5,099,000 in 1919 as 
against 4,743,000 in 1918. 

The Norfolk & Western has in operation 12 electric freight 
locomotives with a total tractive power of 864,000 lb. The 
total amount spent for maintenance of these locomotives in 
1919 was $560,000 as compared with $254,000 in 1918. The 
average per locomotive was $46,668 in 1919—an increase 
of a little over 120 per cent as compared with the average 
in 1918. This seems very high when compared with the 
maintenance of steam freight locomotives and even on a 
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basis of ton miles carried the comparison is greatly in favor 
of the steam locomotive. In 1919 the average cost of main- 
tenance of steam freight locomotives, including retirements 
and depreciation, was 72 cents per 1,000 tons hauled one 
mile. For electric locomotives the corresponding cost was 
$2.95. 

When the corporation resumed operation of the Norfolk 
& Western on March 1, N. D. Maher, who had been regional 
director of the Pocahontas region, which includes the Nor- 
folk & Western, and who, with one short interruption, has 
been connected with the Norfolk & Western for 32 years, was 
elected president. ‘There was no drastic change in organiza- 
tion. A. C. Needles, who had been formerly vice-president 
in charge of operation and was federal manager during 
government operation was elected vice-president in charge 
of operation again ; and, except for some promotions, there 
was little change in the personnel either during the period 
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in the company’s service and who served during the war in 
military service to return to the road. 

The following table shows the principal figures for op- 
eration of the property in 1919 as compared with 1918. This 
is not the corporation income account: 


1919 1918 
Average mileage operating. ..........eeee0e0% 2,088 2,084 
ee EE REE OE ree ne eae $62,681,028 $68,752,260 
rE NGI ogc sno 6 w0'd: 619 44.006 80/8 b 06% 10,824,463 10,237,600 
Total Operating TEVENUES. 6c. cccceccsccccse 76,925,599 82,004,034 
Maintenance of way and structures.......... 10,660,872 9,524,659 
Maintenance of ee Date Ces ELE 23,089,001 21,273,002 


I MINE ere icwgeinsic4s.6400 stv oeeave 445,585 536,709 


Transportation expenses bia and ine aN eae oe 28,323,932 28,739,291 
General expenses 4....cececccrcsssccesees 1,274,624 1,309,866 
LOCK GPGTRUNG CKPMINCs 60s ccc ccceverssees 64,021,285 61,579,297 
GE, inca Ralviks sis OUT 6h 6450 56 REw eee TeeNees 12,904,314 20,424,737 





*From this net in both years, taxes would have to be deducted to 
arrive at the net operating income since the government pays taxes, ex- 
cept war taxes. 


The corporation income account for 1919 and 1918 is as 
follows: 
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ficers and employees, most of whom have grown up on the 
property. This is of particular importance at the present 
time. It is generally the opinion of railroad operating of- 
ficers, both in the East and the West, that the older em- 
ployees have retained to a large degree their loyalty to their 
companies and have been comparatively unaffected by the 
radical element in the labor organizations. 

The Norfolk & Western, before government operation, paid 
good wages—as a matter of fact, a somewhat higher scale in 
many instances than that of its neighbors; and, under Mr. 
Maher especially, supervision had been much closer than on 
many American railroads. Mr. Maher himself had gained 
the confidence of both officers and employees to a marked ex- 
tent. He has the reputation of being a diplomat, both with 
employees and with patrons of the road. As a matter of fact, 
this reputation probably rests largely on the confidence felt 
by those who deal with him, either as subordinates or in a 
business way, that Mr. Maher can see their side of the ques- 
tion as well as his own, and is in all his dealings essentially 
just. The company has a liberal pension system and this 
was undoubtedly of help in inducing employees who had been 
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New Books 


The Condensed Chemical Dictionary. 523 pages, 6 in. by 9 in., 
bound in cloth. Published by the Chemical Catalog Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York. 


In the shipment of chemical products railroads are often 
confronted with the perplexing problem of determining 
whether the nature of the chemical makes its transportation 
hazardous. Realizing the need for a work that would give 
in a condensed non-technical form information regarding 
the properties of chemicals the publishers have compiled 
this reference work. In addition to a concise statement of 
the physical and chemical properties commonly included in 
more voluminous works, there is stated for each substance 
the type of container used, the fire hazard and the shipping 
regulations. The book will be found particularly useful for 
those who desire chemical data in a non-technical form. 











Letters to the Editor 
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The Superelevation of Curves 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
To THE Eptitor: 


My attention has been called to an article by W. F. Rench 
in your issue of March 12, criticising certain statements of 
the chief of the Bureau of Safety in a report on the derail- 
ment of Southern Pacific passenger train No. 50 near Vincent, 
Calif., on October 29, 1919. 

It is noted that Mr. Rench does not disagree with the con- 
clusion stated in the Vincent report that the derailment was 
the result of excessive speed, and that if the speed of trains 
on this curve had been restricted in accordance with the 
recommended practice of the American Railway Engineering 
Association for the existing elevation, the accident would not 
have occurred. The real basis of his criticism seems to be 
contained in the statement that “in recommending absolute 
compliance with the American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion rule, the Chief of the Bureau is taking debatable 
ground.” 

Mr. Rench’s remarks command respect, and it is not my 
purpose to controvert his statements. It occurs to me, how- 
ever, that his Criticism would more properly have been di- 
rected at the rule of the American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation than at the report of the Chief of the Bureau of Safety 
on the Vincent derailment. He very truly says that “a rule 
is only effective when it has but one interpretation.” In the 
interest of safety, no reason has presented itself which would 
warrant a recommendation that a rule of the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association be not observed. The rule under 
consideration represents the concurrent judgment of a large 
body of competent engineers; compliance with a specific rule 
must be absolute, else there is non-compliance, and if non- 
compliance is to be sanctioned it would be interesting to 
know just what percentage of departure from the rule is 
permissible. 

In this connection it may be helpful to call Mr. Rench’s at- 
tention to a point of view (necessarily that of the chief of 
the Bureau of Safety) which perhaps may have occurred 
to him. The Bureau of Safety functions under federal laws 
enacted for the protection of travelers and employees upon 
railroads. In formulating conclusions and making recom- 
mendations the Chief of the Bureau must always have in mind 
the highest degree of safety attainable, consistent with proper, 
and reasonably practicable, operation; he must take account 
of all the facts and circumstances coming within the purview 
of the Bureau’s investigations from that standpoint. The 
paramount consideration affecting the publicly expressed 
judgments of the Bureau must be safety, even though such 
judgments may, on occasion, run counter to somewhat well 
settled convictions regarding recognized engineering or op- 
erating standards and practices. 

The material facts upon which the conclusion in the Vin- 
cent report was based are as follows: Train No. 50 was de- 
railed on the outside of an 8 deg. 10 min. curve. No evidence 
was presented that any defect of track or equipment existed 
which under normal conditions of running would account 
for the derailment. High rate of speed alone remained as the 
possible and probable cause of the accident, a result reached 
by the process of elimination and fortified by the testimony 
of a reliable witness. It was impossible absolutely to de- 
termine whether or not the train at the time of derailment was 
exceeding the speed permitted by rule, but as the permitted 
speed was clearly excessive the report insists that a sufficient 
margin be maintained between theoretical overturning speeds 
and speeds authorized for common practice to meet all con- 
tingencies, enumerating errors in estimating speeds, worn 
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rails, and track imperfections. There was no suggestion that 
curve superelevation be increased to conform to permitted 
speed; no such recommendation has ever emanated from the 
Bureau of Safety. The converse is true. 

Mr. Rench’s remarks about crossovers are beside the point. 
The reduction of superelevation on a curve of, say 4 deg 
to zero, for the purpose of introducing a crossover, does not 
fall within the pale of engineering practice. The Bureau of 
Safety is in possession of plenty of evidence of injury to track, 
broken rails, and derailments due to lateral stresses of the 
same character as those which were involved in the Vincent 
derailment, and with such evidence before him the Chief of 
the Bureau would be derelict in his duty should he fail to call 


attention to avoidable danger. W. P. Boranp. 
Chief, Bureau of Safety, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Light for the ‘‘Shades” of Harvard 
New York Ciry. 
To THE Epiror: 

Permit me to make a brief comment on the communication 
from John C. Howard in your issue of April 9. This 
gentleman divides those who have given thought to the sub- 
ject of train control, apparently visualized in his mind as a 
simple automatic stop, into two classes, optimists and pessi- 
mists. The former he designates as progressives, to whom 
he assigns men of my modicum of experience and the United 
States government, including of course, the Bureau of Safety 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The other class 
are termed conservatives, such as are represented by Mr. Fel- 
ton, who holds, with regard to accomplishment, that it never 
has been and probably never can be done, and would not be 
worth a d n if it could. 

Such being the conflicting attitude of minds, your corre- 
spondent would return to audible cab signals as a means of 
enforcing discipline—progress along the line of least re- 
sistance. He is in error as to certain statements, and although 
supported by sundry references to the Gospel and science, 
somewhat in ignorance of certain important facts ——very 
much so as to the auxiliary system of control which has been 
developed under my direction and auspices; a complete sys- 
tem of audible and visible cab-signals combined with auxil- 
iary train control, under the proper restraint of the engineer, 
which while protecting him and his train will permit of every 
reasonable latitude of judgment in train operation. 

Whenever Mr. Howard can escape from the classic shades of 
Cambridge and the University I shall be glad to demon- 
strate this system to him, in the confident expectation that 
he will prove a convert like unto those often found in re- 
ligion; and a like invitation is cordially extended to any 
properly inquiring mind. 

Having developed auxiliary train control to what I deem 
a satisfactory condition, I must correct one statement of in- 
tention attributed to the progressives, who I think, may claim 
the greater knowledge of what has been, and can be, done. 
We do not urge the railroads to make that development; we 
simply ask their co-operation. We, or at least my company, 
are just hungry to tackle the hardest section of a trunk line 
division, under the extreme of operating conditions; and be- 
lieving in that peremptory termination of many a fruitless 
discussion—“put up or shut up”—we are quite prepared not 
only to undertake that kind of a contract, either with a trunk 
line railway, or with the government, for the benefit of all; 
but to stand or fall on the results. 

What more, in this rapidly changing mundane sphere, can 
a progressive do? On more than one critical occasion in the 
course of the electrical developments with which I have been 
identified during the past thirty years I have found it neces- 
sary to make this sometimes onerous condition. The results 
are fairly well known; and they will be repeated in the mat- 
ter of auxiliary train control. FRANK J. SPRAGUE. 
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An Interesting Type of Flat Slab Construction 


Lackawanna Applies This Design to Large Grade Separation 
Viaduct at Newark After Extensive Study 


and the tracks of its Morris & Essex branch at a point 
known as Sanfords Crossing, N. J., the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western is constructing a reinforced con- 
crete viaduct of the flat slab type reinforced in four direc- 
tions which will carry the roadway over the tracks. The 
unusual application of this type of construction to a high- 
way bridge in a grade separation project, which was de- 
cided on only after extensive studies had been made to de- 
termine the most advantageous type applicable to this loca- 
tion, resulted in the development of many interesting fea- 
tures in design and important economies in construction. 
The Newark Turnpike is one of the two thoroughfares 
connecting the highly developed manufacturing center of 
Newark, N. J., and the Metropolitan district of New York 


4 THE SEPARATION of the grades of the Newark Turnpike 


and the highway is to be carried over the tracks by means 
of a viaduct and earth fills sustained by retaining walls. 


Crossing on a Very Flat Skew 


Referring to the general layout it will be noted that the 
center line of the bridge forms the acute angle of crossing 
of 19 deg. 12 min. 20 sec. with the line of the tracks. The 
viaduct is divided into three sections, a center section 418.82 
ft. in length spanning six tracks, a north approach 125.13 ft. 
long and a south approach 238.5 ft. in length. Each sec- 
tion is separated from its adjacent section by an expansion 
joint formed by a 2-in. break in the floor slab located be- 
tween a double row of columns. 

The south approach was stopped at a height where re- 
taining walls and fill were found to be more economical. 
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General Plan and Elevation of the Viaduct 


oughfare extending between Newark and New York, are 
‘numbered amorig the most important intersectional high- 
ways in this country. 

The traffic over these two highways is extremely heavy 
and is moved almost exclusively by motor driven vehicles. 
For years the greater portion of it has moved over the Plank 
road because of the poor condition of the Turnpike. That 
highway has now become inadequate to meet the demands of 
the rapidly increasing traffic and the Turnpike is being im- 
proved so that the congested conditions on the Plank road 
may be relieved. 

In connection with the highway improvement the road- 
way is being raised about five feet above its former surface 
from a point in Harrison, N. J., to the Hackensack river 
bridge in Jersey City, a distance of 334 miles. The road- 
way is to be 40 ft. in width between curbs and a 10-in. Tel- 
ford macadam road forms the base of the pavement. The 
base will serve as a temporary surface until the completion 
of the pavement which will consist of Belgian blocks laid 
on a one-inch sand cushion over the macadam. 

As mentioned, the Turnpike intersects the railroad at 
Sanfords Crossing, 3% miles west of Hoboken, N. J. 
Through this district the highway and the railroad traverse 
the perfectly flat country known as the Newark Meadows 


to prevent the encroachment of the fill on adjoining prop- 
erty. The length of the north approach was fixed so that 
the approach fill fanning around the end corner would not 
encroach upon the future outside tracks. 

The Morris and Essex branch of the Lackawanna car- 
ries a very heavy traffic, consisting largely of high speed 
suburban trains. At the point of intersection by the turn- 
pike it at present includes an east and a westbound main 
track and a westbound passing siding. In the plans for 
the improvement provision has been made for one additional 
westbound track and two future eastbound tracks. It will 
be noted that the tracks are arranged in pairs and the size 
of the slab panels of the center section over the tracks was 
determined in the one direction by placing the column lines 
on 32-ft. centers between each of the three pairs of tracks. 
In the other direction, lengthwise with the track, the spac- 
ing of the columns is 30 ft. 65% in., forming an almost square 
panel. This spacing was determined by placing on the curb 
line of the viaduct the diagonally opposite end columns of 
the two rows adjacent to and parallel with the future out- 
side tracks. The total distance between these two columns, 
one line projected on the other, is divided into 13 equal 
spaces of 30 ft. 65 in. 

In addition to the columns of the center section placed be- 
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tween the tracks, there is another row of four columns along 
the curb line which forms several irregularly shaped panels 
in order to carry out the triangular portion on each end of 
the center section, to a row of columns normal to the center 
line of the roadway in line with the last column of the 
outer row parallel with the tracks. With the exception of 
these few irregular panels all the panels of the center sec- 
tion are 30 ft. 654 in. by 32 ft. This arrangement whereby 
the panels of the center section are placed normal to the 
track forms eight triangular portions of the slab which pro- 
ject beyond the sidewalk or balustrade line. These, how- 
ever, considering the acute angle of crossing, are compara- 
tively small, and little of the bridge floor is unused. 

The columns or panels of the approach spans are placed 
in an unusual manner. Instead of being normal to the 
center line of the roadway, the panels are placed in a di- 
agonal direction. This was done in order to bring the out- 
side row of columns a sufficient distance from the face 
of the bridge so that the overhang formed thereby would 
balance the moments over the columns. The total lead load 
on the outside columns is eccentric on the side of the over- 
hang to such an extent that when the roadway live load is 
applied on the other side of the columns the resultant is a 







































Arrangement of Reinforcement in Flat Slab Construction 
Over the Track Openings 


load slightly eccentric toward the inner side of the columns. 
By this arrangement a minimum range of eccentricity is ef- 
fected. The curb is designed as a beam to carry the canti- 
levered sidewalk and to concentrate this load on the canti- 
levered section over the column. 

The center section over the tracks was designed to carry 
a uniform live load of 150 lb. per sq. ft., disregarding an 
impact factor and the approach panels, which are of greater 
size, are designed for 200 lb. live load or a maximum con- 
centration around the columns of three 20-ton trucks. It 
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was found, however, that the uniform live load gave the 
maximum moment. The total dead and live load in the 
design of the approach spans was 450 lb. per sq. ft. whicl 
included the heavy Belgian block pavement. In comput- 
ing the loads for the footings which are supported on 
wooden piles, four 20-ton trucks were concentrated around 
the columns in the natural line of travel to procure a maxi- 
mum. In proportioning the overhang to balance the mo- 
ment over the outer row of columns consideration was given 
also to an equal loading on all columns, so that each foot- 
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Typical Sections Through the Structure 


ing required the same number of piles loaded to 18 tons 
per pile for the extreme maximum live load. 


Slab of Minimum Thickness 


The depth of the slab in the approach spans is 10% in. 
increased to 1514 in. with the drop panel. The drop panel 
over the outer row of columns is carried for one-half its 
width along the edge of the slab to give the outer diagonal 
band the proper strength. In other words, the slab for a 
5 ft. 7 in. strip along either edge has a depth of 15% in. 
This outside diagonal band is further strengthened by the 
continuation of the bent-up bars of the direct bands (22 ft. 
6 in. span) over the columns to the edge of the slab. In this 
manner the area of the cantilever action over the columns 
is increased, thereby effecting a greater stiffness in this long 
band by extending the point of contraflexure. The effect of 
approximately balancing the moments over the outer row 
of columns was a reduction in the amount of steel in the so- 
called interior panel. 

Twenty-two feet is the minimum vertical clearance from 
the top of rail to the underside of the drop panel, the edge 
of which is practically the edge of equipment. The same 
clearance could safely have been made to the underside of 
the slab but this additional clearance will in time be partially 
absorbed by raising the track due to re-ballasting. 

The columns between the tracks are protected to a con- 
siderable extent in case of a sideswipe from a derailment by 
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placing them on a pier 3-ft. wide 6 ft. above the top of 
rail. The piers are reinforced by four lines of old rails. 
This high pier has another function in acting as a girder 
for the distribution of the loads on the piles which are spread 
out from column to column in narrow confines between the 
tracks, obviating the necessity of driving piles beneath the 
tracks. 

The panels of the concrete balustrade are to be 2 in. in 
thickness and are to be precast in a horizontal position dur- 
ing the construction of the viaduct. After they are thor- 
oughly cured they are to be set in position and the posts 
will be cast in place around them. The precast panels will 
project into the posts 1% in. 

This type of construction was decided on only after ex- 
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Details of Expansion Joint in the Roadway Slab 


tensive studies had been made to determine the most ad- 
vantageous type applicable to this location. It has the 
primary advantage of giving the most shallow floor system 
that could possibly be obtained. This was of particular 
advantage in this location as it gave the minimum length to 
the approaches which were to be built over perfectly flat 
ground. In addition the flat slab offered a flexibility not 
found in any other type of bridge design except the arch 
type, which could not advantageously be used here in that 
the floor slab could be warped slightly or the grade changed 
between the columns to fit the surface of the slab concen- 
trically to a vertical curve of the highway formed at the in- 
tersection of the approach grades at the center of the struc- 
ture over the tracks. 

As compared with all other forms of reinforced concrete 
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Typical Pane/ 


Details of the Concrete Railing 


construction the flat slab also offers the advaniages of simpli- 
city in the form work and in the arrangement of the rein- 
forcing steel. In this type of construction there are two 
flat planes of the underside of the forms, the upper plane 
forming the underside of the slab and the lower plane around 
the columns forming the drop panel. The saving in mate- 
rials in the flat slab type of construction is appreciable and 
increases with increased loading. In this structure, which had 
to be supported on piles, the use of this light type of construc- 
tion resulted in a reduced cost of substructure and founda- 
tions. 

By reason of its uniform cross-section and continuity of 
the reinforcement there is no type of reinforced concrete 
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construction that is better able to resist shrinkage and 
thermal changes than the flat slab. Where expansion joints 
are necessary they are easily incorporated by forming a double 
row of columns, splitting the structure into independent sec- 
tions with a clean cut joint, the slab being cantilevered be- 
yond the end columns to balance the negative movement. 

The wooden piles used in the work were reclaimed from 
repairs made to ferry boat racks on the water front of the 
Hoboken terminal. These piles, after 15 years of service, 
were broken down by impact of ferry boats and by weather- 
ing. The failure however was confined to the upper 18 ft. 
of the piles exposed above the water. The original length 
of piles was approximately 80 ft. so that by cutting off 
the defective ends after the piles were pulled a length in 
excess of the 35 to 50 ft. required for the viaduct construc- 
tion remained in a perfect state of preservation. 


Construction 


With a limited space to carry on construction, the tower 
and chute method of depositing the concrete was chosen. 
Three towers, each 120 ft. in height, have been erected, one 
on the north side and two on the south side of the tracks. 
In laying out the plant due consideration was given to a 
minimum construction operation over the main line tracks. 

The construction of this viaduct, which was begun late 
in 1919 and which is expected to be completed early in the 
summer of this year, involves 1,800 cu. yd. of concrete in 
the retaining walls, 2,010 cu. yd. in the column footings and 
protection piers, 2,530 cu. yd. in the columns, slab and 
parapet as well as 1,150 wood piles and 176 tons of rein- 
forcing steel. The work is being carried on under the di- 
rection of Geo. J. Ray, chief engineer and L. L. Tallyn, 
until recently acting chief engineer of the Lackawanna and 
M. H. Doughty, division engineer, A. H. Henckel, resident 
engineer is in charge in the field, and A. B. Cohen, con- 
crete engineer is in charge of the design. H. F. Curtis, New 
York, is the contractor. 
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Railroad Problem 

A H. SMirH, president of the New York Central, in an 

* York on April 14, told the business men of the city 

how very short-sighted the citizens are in the management 

gave striking figures to illustrate the costliness of the delays, 

legislative and otherwise, which have attended the attempts 
west side of Manhattan. 

Mr. Smith began by referring to the general suspension of 
of his address was the chief subject in many of the members’ 
minds, and said that despite the deplorable losses incident to 
strike would prove a much needed test of the condition of 
the railroad army; a milestone indicating the soundness or 
of what may be called the fighting forces of transportation. 
He expected an outcome which would provide a sound basis 
their service after the demoralization of the past two years. 
Even today (This was several days before the railroads, as 

“My own inside view reveals splendid results and most 
encouraging facts concerning the elements which are really 
sound at the bottom. It is loyal in its Americanism and 
though demoralized in spots by events of the immediate 
tions in the immediate future, as a whole the railroad forces 
retain the courage, the patience and the determination to ful- 
you of many inspiring deeds by railroad men during the past 
few days in the strenuous battles all along the line to keep 
the numerous desertions but you have not been able to notice 
the countless acts of the loyal majority who remained at their 
many instances volunteered for extraordinary service. . 
Men in various branches have cheerfully toiled long hours 
the emergency, while officers have remained on duty night 
and day, abandoning home and all thought of comfort, in 
they were graduated many years ago, in order to keep the 
trains moving. 
feelings toward the record made the past week by the New 
York Central forces which resulted in our railroad main- 
tween New York and Chicago, as well as locally and in all 
commuting zones, together with the delivery of such vast food 
the teeming population of greater New York was protected 
against suffering or possible starvation. Our freight service 
confined for the emergency almost wholly to foodstuffs, de- 
livered on to Manhattan Island approximately 1,564 car- 
life’s necessities.” 

The speaker then referred to the timely and invaluable 
tan in 1917 and 1918 when our soldiers were in need of 
food in France, and went on to discuss the general railroad 
stress of war and the need now of good service rather than 
low transportation rates. He told of the Central’s orders, 


New York City and the 
address before the Merchants’ Association of New 
of their own interests, in the matter of transportation, and 
of the past 15 years to improve the freight facilities on the 
freight traffic in and around New York, which on the day 
the strike a wholesome effect might be hoped for. The 
otherwise of the great body of railroad forces, the morale 
on which the railroad companies could succeed in rebuilding 
a whole, were out of the woods) said Mr. Smith: 
important and determining factors. The railroad army is 
past, and faced with tremendously difficult tasks and obliga- 
fill the great demands of the American public. I could tell 
the transportation machine functioning. You have read of 
posts of duty against persistent temptation, and who in very 
and unquestionably accepted any assignment of duty during 
many instances going into the yards for work from which 
“T hope that you will consider as pardonable pride my 
taining absolutely unbroken service of passenger trains be- 
supplies on the West Side tracks of Manhattan Island that 
on those West Side tracks during the past five critical days, 
loads of feed; probably 31,280 tons or 62,560,000 lb. of 
service done by these New York Central tracks in Manhat- 
problem of today—the shortage of facilities following the 
just given, for fifty millions’ worth of new cars and locomo- 
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tives, and the impossibility of making progress in rehabilita- 
tion as fast as is desirable. It takes courage to make large 
expenditures for the future at this time. 

It is just ten years ago that the ten per cent rate case first 
brought the freight rate problem vividly before the public 
By the decision in that case the hopes of the railroads were 
deferred, and in the same year an arbitration award (which 
went into effect on April 1) added $35,000,000 annually to 
the payrolls of the railroads in the eastern territory (50,- 
000 miles). The Interstate Commerce Commission in Feb- 
ruary, 1911, denied the increase in freight rates, and four- 
teen pages of the commission’s report on that question were 
taken up with the list of the names of the shippers who ap- 
peared at the hearings to oppose an increase in rates. 

A different decision, a decision giving the railroads rea- 
sonable rates would have strengthened the cariers in their 
great war effort. 

Today we have the Transportation Act of 1920, the most 
important railroad legislation for many years; and, what is 
more, the Congress declared explicitly its “policy to foster 
and preserve in full vigor both rail and water transporta- 
tion.”” In the future as in the past the American railroads 
will be willing and no doubt will be able, to give America 
the best transportation in the world. : 

“Nothing will stop the advancement of this country if we 
but use that common sense, clear judgment and energy to- 
ward affording the transportation lines the fair play which, 
in the main, we have been noted for. Great good has come 
out of the events of this war period and we have learned 
many lessons that I believe we are going to profit by. I be- 
lieve the Interstate Commerce Commissioners, rendering ef- 
fective the will of the people as expressed through Congress, 
will recognize the railroad question in the light that I have 
briefly described it; and with their help and your patience 
while we are regaining our lost ground, I hope that we are 
going to become all that you want us to become. There is to 
be regulation and not strangulation; there is to be justice 
and not persecution; there is to be equality and fairness by 
the user and by the used. The people have said so and what 
the people say prevails in this country.” 

The speaker referred again to the situation in New York 
City. Manhattan Island lives a hand-to-mouth existence, 
because of the dearth of warehouses and storage facilities 
and of modern equipment for handling freight. The un- 
necessary costs and losses yearly are prodigious; none but a 
rich and growing city could have borne the burden. It has 
been estimated that $200,000 is the daily loss in New York 
because of inefficient methods of distribution. The daily 
newspapers have quite recently lost thousands of dollars be- 
cause of shortage of news print paper; they have paid for 
special trains and many extra bonuses for long hauls by 
truck, all this largely because of insufficient warehouse room. 
The New York Central’s efforts to improve its freight fa- 
cilities on the west side have for fifteen years been hampered 
by legislative and other obstructions. The upper part of 
Manhattan—Harlem—has a population of about 1,000,000 
but has railroad facilities suitable for a town of twenty 
thousand; freight is hauled ten miles further downtown and 
then hauled back by wagon at 50 cents per ton per mile. The 
citizens of New York, in 1847, when the New York Central’s 
present freight railroad was built, appreciated its value; and 
the speaker called upon the members of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation to investigate and consider the problem of its use- 
fulness, value and efficiency today; this in their own interest 
no less than that of the carrier. 





OveRALL CLiurs to combat the high cost of clothing have been 
formed by Chesapeake & Ohio clerks at Lynchburg, Va., and 


Fort Worth & Denver City Railway Employees at Fort Worth, 
Texas. 





American Short Line Railroad Association 


Relations to New Law Discussed; Legal, Traffic, Purchasing 


and Publicity Bureaus to Be Established 


SPECIAL MEETING of the American Short Line Rail- 
A road Association was held at Washington on April 15 

and 16. The meeting was also attended by about 15 
members of the Western Association of Short Line railroads, 
which is affiliated with it. President Bird M. Robinson 
presented a report of the activities of the association, dis- 
cussing the various problems with which the short lines 
are confronted in their relation to the new transportation 
act, and addresses were made by E. E. Clark, chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; John J. Esch, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, 
and George C. Taylor, president of the American Railway 
Express Company. : 

It was decided to resolve the meeting into the annual 
meeting of the association, which was scheduled for Sep- 
tember, and it was decided to hold the annual meeting 
hereafter on the second Wednesday in May at a place to 
be determined by the executive board or the members. The 
articles of organization and by-laws of the association were 
revised to provide for three vice-presidents in place of the 
seven regional vice-presidents which were maintained during 
the period of federal control, and an executive board consist- 
ing of 15 members was elected. It was decided to organize 
legal, traffic, purchasing and publicity bureaus to be estab- 
lished under the direction of the president to represent the 
interests of the short lines or of such lines as wish to avail 
themselves of their services and plans were laid for an active 
campaign to increase the membership of the association. 
There was a general discussion of the particular problems 
now confronting the short lines which include the obtaining 
of adequate rates under the provisions of the new transpor- 
tation act, more favorable divisions* with the trunk lines, 
the question of obtaining reimbursement from the government 
for losses or decreases in net operating income sustained by 
the lines as a result of the effects of federal control of the 
railroads generally after the short lines were relinquished 
and the question of increased per diem rates and rules 
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which no longer allow the short lines the two days free per 
diem which they were allowed by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. An abstract of President Robinson’s report follows: 


Report of President Bird M. Robinson 


The members of this association and the members of the 
Western Association of Short Line Railroads consist very 
largely of independently owned and operated roads, the 
great majority of which are short lines in so far as the length 
of their roads is concerned. A few of the members own 
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as much as 500 miles, but they are so situated as to be short 
in revenue and are properly members of this organization. 

There are so many short line railroads and they are 
so widely scattered, that it has been very difficult to obtain 
an accurate list. Our secretary, after months of industrious 
efforts, which were made in conjunction with the officials 


of the Railroad Administration and the officials of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has completed a list as of 
January 1, 1920, which is believed to be fairly accurate, and 
from that record the foregoing information is obtained. 

In addition there are a large number of independently 
operated short lines, the stock of which is owned or con- 
trolled by another railroad company. All such roads should 
be included in any complete statement of the short lines as 
a class and should be members of this association for the 
reason that the question of who owns and holds the stock 
certificates cannot morally or properly make a difference in 
the rights or duties of the corporation that owns the property. 

Recognizing for the time being the false distinction that 
has been injected into the situation, we do not include short 
lines so owned in the. foregoing statement. Only about 50 - 
per cent of the 820 roads have up to this time joined in the 
work being done for all concerned. 


Transportation Act 


After years of investigation and months of intensive con- 
sideration Congress passed what is officially known as the 
Transportation Act. Many new and important. principles 
were incorporated. Some of them will aid to a substantial 
degree in improving the rail transportation system of the 
country, while others will retard, if they do not prove to 
be seriously detrimental. 

We have had the opportunity to appear before, and to 
confer with the commission, since the passage of that act 
and we are most favorably impressed with the prompt and 
vigorcus manner with which it is meeting the problems con- 
fronting it, the carriers and the public. There is every indi- 
cation that the commission intends to, and will rise to the 
occasion, and will do everything possible to enable the car- 
riers to meet the transportation needs of the public, and to 
receive a fair return for the services rendered. 

It is quite apparent that, notwithstanding its great power 
and authority it cannot, of or by itself, meet and overcome 
the many difficult and complex problems now involving the 
rail transportation systems of ‘the country. 

The situation can be successfully met, if the owners, 
operators and employees of the carriers and any large part 
of the public will fully, completely and constantly co-operate 
with and support the commission in the execution of the 
law. The present attitude of a part of the employees indi- 
cates that they will not assist or co-operate, and it remains 
to be seen to what extent the public will assist, if the com- 
mission finds it necessary to increase rates, a thing about 
which there can be no doubt. The failure of any part of 
the interested parties to assist, makes it more and more 
necessary for the remainder to assist and support. Speaking 
for the short lines, I recommend that we not only pledge our 
support and assistance to the commission, but that we fulfill 
that premise through thick and thin. 


Legislative Work 


This association conducted a most active campaign before 
Congress in its efforts to obtain legislation that would fully 
protect the short lines and weak railroads. We, at all times, 
recognized that our class of roads could not hope to be or 
remain prosperous unless the main lines were placed in a 
healthy condition. We, therefore, directed our efforts in such 
a way as to aid in obtaining what was for the best interest 
of all carriers, and we are proud to say that we were remark- 
ably successful. We obtained practically everything requested 
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for the short lines, and we were an important factor in 
obtaining much that is good for all roads. 


Consolidation of Railroads 


One of the most important, if not the most important, 
principle affecting short lines is contained in Section 407. 
The section, when taken in connection with the valuation of 
all railroad property, now being made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, involves in a new way and to an 
unlimited extent every dollar invested in such properties. 

The provisions of Section 407 require the commission to 
“as soon as practicable prepare and adopt a plan for the 
consolidation of the railway property of the continental 
United States into a limited number of systems.” The com- 
mission, when adopting its proposed systems, will assign 
to each certain separately owned and independently operated 
railroads, and it will necessarily include short line railroads. 
The result of such an assignment will be to exclude or make 
it impossible for any railroad or railroad system to purchase 
a short line that has been assigned to some other system. The 
effect will be to at once destroy any present possible market 
for short line railroads and force the owners of a given 
property either to sell their road to the system to which it 
is assigned or to compel them to continue to operate their 
properties regardless of conditions and results. 

The great majority of the present transportation systems 
have been built up by the purchase and absorption of short 
line railroads, and the adoption of plans by the commission 
for the creation of systems will at once restrict all of the 
roads, and in many cases seriously, if not fatally, affect some 
of the roads. It is true that the transportation act does not 
contain the Senate provision forcing consolidation at any 
given period, but the adoption of the proposed plan is, in 
our opinion, merely a preliminary step, and Congress is li- 
able hereafter to make provision for compulsory consolida- 
tion of the proposed systems. 

The commission is given very wide discretion in making 
its plans for the creation of various transportation systems, 
and it will no doubt earnestly and conscientiously try to 
adopt plans that will do the least injury to interested carriers. 
Notwithstanding that fact, interested short lines must see 
that their respective properties are given due consideration, 
and that they be assigned in such a way as to insure that 
the owners of the property shall receive fair treatment and 
the full value of the property in the event that it is merged 
into any system. 

The value to be placed upon these properties by the com- 
mission as the result of the work now being done, now be- 
comes almost, if not the most important question involving 
the rights of railroad owners. That question is complicated 
and demands most intelligent and constant attention, and a 
failure to give it such attention may and probably will result 
in losses to the owners of such properties. Under the law 
the commission cannot permit the sale or merger of a railroad 
at a price higher than the value fixed by it. 

The main line companies are well organized and have a 
large staff of able lawyers, engineers and accountants actively 
at work in an effort to see that the value of their respective 
properties fixed by the commission shall be fair, and that 
no part of the property devoted to the public service is either 
undervalued or omitted. The short line railroads have no 
such organization, and in addition to the risk heretofore 
involved in neglecting that important work, they are now 
exposed to the greatly increased danger of having an unfair 
or inadequate valuation placed upon their property and that 
they may be subsequently forced to sell on the basis of such 
unfair valuation. 

We are of the opinion that the question of the consolida- 
tion and valuation of these roads now demands joint, aggres- 
sive, and intelligent attention and that this association can 
accomplish more for the owners of the properties by devoting 
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all necessary time and attention thereto than it probably can 
in any other way. 


Value as a Basis for Rate-Making 


One of the most important and far-reaching provisions 
of the Transportation Act is the establishment of the principle 
that rates are to be based upon the value of the property 
held and used in the transportation service. 

We undertook to point out to the commission that the 
5% per cent or 6 per cent limitation fixed by Congress 
might prove to be a very serious obstacle in the way of the 
establishment of rates sufficient to enable the carriers to 
furnish adequate transportation. We called attention to the 
fact that the commission had been given full discretion in 
the matter of fixing values, and that the conditions demanded 
that liberal values be fixed so that adequate rates could be 
established and an adequate amount of revenue be obtained. 
We urged the commission, in view of the extraordinary con- 
dition now existing, to fix values at least somewhat in keep- 
ing with the present high price of everything that enters into 
the transportation business, and we hope that the commission 
will recognize all of the conditions and fix values that will 
enable it to provide the necessary revenue and thus provide 
all necessary transportation. 

The commission took both questions under consideration, 
and we understand that they are seeking information neces- 
sary to enable them to determine the total amount of revenue 
that will be necessary to furnish the public the transportation 
that it wants. 


Loan Fund 


This association was an important factor in inducing 
Congress to provide the $300,000,000 fund to be loaned to 
carriers under the provisions of Section 210 of the Trans- 
portation Act. 

The Treasury Department and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have been considering the question of how to 
make loans, and they have invited into conference the director 
general, the governor of the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Association of Railway Executives and this association for 
the purpose of determining how the loans should be made 
and secured and what are the aggregate requirements of all 
carriers that desire to obtain loans out of that fund. 

The consensus of opinion of the government officials and 
the representatives of the carriers present at the conference 
was that the funds available should be used principally for 
the purpose of acquiring new equipment. Many of those 
present expressed the opinion that the funds advanced by 
the government should be used in the purchase of equipment 
and should be applied as a first payment of say 25 per cent 
on the purchase price, the balance to be obtained through 
the sale of car trust certificates, and while it was uncertain 
whether the government would permit the use of the funds 
as a first payment, thereby necessitating its becoming a sec- 
ondary creditor, yet the consensus of opinion: seemed to be 
that some such plans should be worked out and put into 
effect. 

The commission requested the Association of Railway 
Executives to ascertain from Class 1 Roads what funds they 
desire to obtain and what use would be made of such funds. 
They also requested this association to ascertain from the 
short and weak lines what funds they desired and the use 
to be made of such funds. That information is now being 
obtained and tabulated and will be submitted to the com- 
mission for its information, after which the two branches 
of the government charged with handling the fund will agree 
upon plans of procedure and will then be prepared to receive 
applications from the individual roads, but up to that time 
the commission will not attempt to consider any individual 
application. 

At the appropriate time this association will ask the com- 
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April 23, 1920 


mission to allocate a given amount of the funds to be loaned 
to the short line railroads. 


Car Per Diem 


An attempt was made in the latter part of 1919, through 
the American Railroad Association, to fix $1.25 per day as 
the charge for freight cars. This association appealed to 
the chairman of the Association of Railway Executives to 
have action delayed until we could investigate. That delay 
was granted and we learned through some of our members 
that the present cost of maintenance had increased to such 
an extent that there was little or no return to the owner of 
a car at the then proposed 90 cent rate. Recognizing that 
fact and fearing that the $1.25 rate would be established, 
we did not then offer any opposition. Many of the owners 
of the cars are dissatisfied with the 90 cent rate, and have 
renewed their efforts to have the rate fixed at $1.25 per day, 
and I anticipate that they will succeed in the near future in 
obtaining an increase in the rate. 

Many of our members have earrlestly importuned us to 
obtain a continuation of the practice adopted by the director 
general, of giving two days free time on each freight car 
delivered to short lines. This association induced the director 
general to give that free time—a thing that could then easily 
be done—but we have found many difficulties in the way of 
securing from the numerous owners of cars a continuation 
of that practice. Under the law of the various states, carriers 
are required to give shippers and receivers of freight two 
days free time, and, in addition, they are not permitted to 
charge for Sundays and holidays. In view of the fact 
that the short line must grant the same free time to its 
patrons, and, in addition, the short lines are, in most 
instances, the terminal line, there are strong reasons why 
the connecting line should grant such short line two days 
free time. There is another important reason why short lines 
should receive at least that much free time on cars. Many 
of such lines were constructed under agreement providing 
that no per diem charges were to be made, and the division 
of the joint rate was fixed on that basis. Some of them were 
constructed when the per diem charges were 25 cents per 
day, and others when the charges for cars were on a mileage 
basis, and the division of joint rates of such lines were fixed 
under such conditions. Now that the per diem rate has been 
advanced to 90 cents, the effect is to substantially reduce 
the division of the joint rates going to such short line roads. 
In many cases the present per diem rate costs short lines as 
much as 50 per cent of the division of the joint rate now 
being paid, and it is quite apparent that such a condition 
cannot be continued. 

The officials of some of the short lines are of the opinion 
that under Section 208 of the transportation act, the practice 
of giving two days free time to short line railroads, that 
was in effect on February 29, 1920, cannot be changed prior 
to September 1, 1920, unless the change be made by mutual 
agreement between the interested carriers or by state or 
federal authorities. They contend that that section of the 
law taken into connection with the guaranty provided by 
the government under Section 209, not only gives the short 
line railroads the legal right to have that practice continued, 
but that Section 209 provides that the government will, 
through its guaranty, equalize the situation so far as all 
roads that accepted that section are concerned. The parties 
who made that contention believe that it would be hazardous 
for the short lines that accepted Section 209, to pay for the 
first two days for equipment for the reason that the com- 
mission, when considering the amount to be paid by the 
government under its guaranty, may hold that the short lines 
had no obligation to pay the two days per diem, hence that 
it would strike that amount from the accounts of the road 
that had made such payments. 

- We do not express any opinion on the correctness of that 
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contention, but submit the matter to this meeting with a view 
to having it fully discussed and acted upon as may seem best. 

We have foreseen that the matter of per diem on cars 
would probably result in increasing the burden of the short 
lines, and we have sought to meet and confidently believe 
we have met that situation by the insertion of two provisions 
in the transportation act. 

1. That act confers upon the commission full power 
to fix and determine the per diem charge to be made 
for cars, and grants the commission power to distribute 
cars to meet the transportation of all shippers. 

2. That act unconditionally confers upon the com- 
mission the power to make division of the joint rates, 
and we are of the opinion that the rule prescribing the 
division of rates, which we had inserted, is such as to 
require the commission to give, out of the joint rates, 
sufficient revenue to pay the cost of the service which 
includes the per diem on cars. 


Rule of Divisions 


Responding to the active efforts of this association, Con- 
gress gave the Interstate Commerce Commission full authority 
to “establish through routes, joint classification, and joint 
rates, fares or charges, applicable to the transportation of 
passengers or property,” and it gave the commission full 
and complete authority to make divisions of joint rates. This 
association prepared and Congress inserted in paragraph 
6 of Section 418, a definite rule governing the commission 
when making divisions, which we confidently believe fixes 
the cost of the service as the basis for divisions. We believe 
that rule, if properly interpreted and applied, will go far 
towards stabilizing the short lines and weak roads and 
that it can be properly used as a basis for insisting upon 
rates that will give each of the interested lines rates that will 
pay each the cost of their service. 

That rule, among other things, provides that the interested 
lines shall receive “the amount of revenue required to pay 
their respective operating expenses, taxes, and a fair return 
on their property held for and used in the service of 
transportation.” 

We call attention to the fact that that provision is the 
only one in the transportation act that provides for an indi- 
vidual line to receive a fair return on its property, which 
is fixed for all lines in Section 422, as 5% to 6 per cent, 
hence, we believe that in the long run that rule of division 
will prove to be beneficial to all concerned. 


Present Divisions 


Congress, in response to our urgent request, inserted the 
following in Section 208 of the transportation act: 

“(b) All divisions of joint rates, fares, or charges, 
which on February 29, 1920, are in effect between the 
lines of carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, shall continue in force and effect until thereafter 
changed by mutual agreement between the interested 
carriers or by state or federal authorities, respectively.” 
While Congress was considering that provision, some of 

the traffic officials in the government employ attempted to 
reduce the divisions of a large number of the short lines, 
by restoring those in effect on June 24, 1918, and thereby 
deprive such roads of any benefit of the 25 per cent increase 
in rates made by the director general as well as any other 
Increase in divisions granted some of the lines. That 
nefarious attempt was deliberately made to defeat that part 
of the law just read. 

We demonstrated to Director of Traffic Chambers that 
some of his subordinates were thus resorting to unfair and 
sharp practices, and he promptly undertook to correct what 
had been done, and to prevent any such further proceedings. 
He succeeded in all but one case. That road was so situated 
that it could retain its divisions regardless of the attempt to 
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change or reduce the amount that had been duly and legally 
agreed upon. 


Increase of Rates 


Beginning on March 22 last, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission held extended public hearings on the question 
of what rate groups or territories it should designate and 
what basis of value of the railway property held for and 
used in the service of transportation should be adopted for 
the purpose of establishing just and reasonable rates. 

One of the most encouraging things that occurred was the 
rather broad and liberal attitude assumed by most of the 
representatives of the commercial bodies and traffic leagues. 
Speaking generally, they took the position that what the 
public wanted, as well as required, was service; they stated 
very frankly that the question of rates was of secondary 
importance to the public, while it was of first importance 
to the carriers. 

In the meantime, the proper committees representing the 

carriers, including the short lines, are industriously at work, 
obtaining information and preparing data that the com- 
mission must have before it establishes any rates. This 
matter is of great importance to the short lines, for the reason 
that they have never before been included in any plans for 
,establishing rates. It is most important that the value of 
every mile of road in the country which is devoted to the 
public service should be included in the total value on which 
the commission will base rates. : 


Payment by the Government 
of Deficits During Federal Control 


The Railroad Administration, as you know, excluded the 
great majority of short line roads from federal control, not- 
withstanding Congress twice provided that they should be 
included. That exclusion was a very serious matter for 
most of that class of roads. They were left to struggle not 
only with the rising tide of cost, but were forced to meet 
any unfair and burdensome practices and competition upon 
the part of federal controlled lines. 

The officers of this association, especially L. S. Cass, and 
myself, gave that situation great consideration, and finally 
determined to make a vigorous fight before Congress to 
secure legislation that would require the government to 
restore, at least in part, the short lines to their financial 
status before the period of federal control. 

We discussed this matter with many of our friends in the 
Senate and House and met with all the discouragement one 
could meet. The great majority of those consulted expressed 
the opinion that Congress could not be induced to assume 
any such financial obligations. Nevertheless, I prepared an 
amendment specifically providing that the government should 
pay the full amount of the deficit incurred during the period 
of federal control, by any short line that was included as 
a part of federal controlled roads under the provisions of 
the Cummins amendment to Section 1 of the federal control 
act, but subsequently relinquished by the Railroad Admin- 
istration. 

We requested Senator Curtis, of Kansas, to introduce that 
amendment, which he did. There was instant opposition 
and we worked most diligently for some days to overcome 
that opposition. We finally succeeded and Senator Curtis 
had our amendment adopted by the Senate. 

When the Senate and House bills went to conference, 
some of the House conferees opposed vigorously any and all 
propositions looking to requiring the government to pay 
any part of the deficits of the excluded short lines, regardless 
of equities existing in their favor. We determined not to 
permit any opposition to deprive that class of roads from 
obtaining the relief so urgently needed, and so justly due, 
and we conducted a most vigorous campaign in our efforts 
to accomplish the desired result. The conference committee, 
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solely in response to our efforts, agreed finally upon and 
inserted in the place of the Curtis amendment Section 204 
of the transportation act. 

The amount of relief that will accrue to the various short 
lines, under that section, while much less than it should be, 
is very great in fact and it will save many roads from 
bankruptcy. 

The provisions of that section are somewhat complicated 
and great care should be exercised by the representatives of 
roads applying to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the benefits authorized. 

As we construe that section, it provides that the govern- 
ment will pay to any excluded short line, any decrease in its 
railway operating income during the federal control period 
as compared with its railway operating income during the 
test period, or will pay such line its operating deficit during 
the federal control period, as compared with its operating 
income or deficit during the test period. In other words, it 
will restore as nearly as may be, for the federal control 
period, any decrease ia earnings or any increase in losses, 
as compared. with the test period. 

We have filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
an application made by one of our members under Section 
204, and in acknowledging receipt thereof, Dr. M. O. 
Lorenz, statistician for the commission, writes as follows: 


“Upon examination of the returns it is observed that 
during the 26 months of federal control, as a whole, the 
operations of the Frankfort & Cincinnati Railway 
Company resulted in an income. It would appear, there- 
fore, that this road is specifically excluded from obtain- 
ing any payment under the above-mentioned section. 

“You will observe, upon reference to the act, that 
Section 204 does not apply unless the carrier ‘sustained 

-a deficit in its railway operating income for that portion 
(as a whole) of the period of federal control during 
which it operated its own railroad.’ ” 


We are of the opinion that the interpretation placed upon 
that Section in the foregoing letter is contrary to the intention 
of Congress. If it is so applied, it will defeat the object 
that Congress had in view, and that was:to accord to the 
relinquished short line railroads the -rights that were con- 
ferred upon them in Section 1 of the federal control act, 
the Railroad Administration having arbitrarily deprived 
such roads of all such rights. We not only do not concur, 
but are of the opinion that we should make an application 


to the commission for a hearing, and that in the event the , 


commission shall sustain the interpretation of its statistician, 
we should take necessary steps, through the courts, to obtain 
for the interested roads the benefits which Congress intended 
that they should have. 

It is apparent that all questions arising under Section 204 
should be very carefully considered and properly presented 
and it is apparent that it will be necessary for the legal 
department of this association to advise the short lines how 
to prepare their application, how to present the same and 
how to conduct any and all hearings before the commission 
and before the courts if there is any failure to properly 
interpret and apply the provisions of that section. 

Notwithstanding Section 204 was a direct result of the 
efforts of this association, a number of roads, following their 
usual selfish practices, are rushing in to try to collect the 
amounts believed to be due them and they at the same time 
decline to become members of this association or to recognize 
in any way the obligations that are justly and morally due. 
Some of such roads announce that they do not need the 
assistance of the association, but in assuming such a position 
and following such a practice, they will, in many cases, not 
only fail to obtain what might be recovered but they will 
complicate the situation and embarass all others. ; 

Tn view of the fact that we secured the enactment. of 
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Section 204, hence made provisions for interested roads 
whereby they could secure a very large amount of money, 
not one dollar of which they could otherwise obtain; in view 
of the fact that there will have to be conducted a vigorous 
coniest before the commission and properly executed liti- 
gation before the courts before all the interested roads can 
obtain the funds due them, it would seem to be wise for 
this association to provide by proper resolution or otherwise 
that all railroads deriving funds from the government under 
Section 204 should contribute a given percentage thereof to 
this association for two purposes—first with a view to plac- 
ing the association on a strong financial basis so that it may 
function hereafter at all times and under all circumstances; 
and, second, to provide funds with which to conduct all 
the work necessary in connection with the contest that 
apparently will have to be made to obtain the proper con- 
struction and application of Section 204. 

One of the important things accomplished by this Associa- 
tion is the provision of Section 209. That section constitutes 
a guaranty by the Government that it will pay to any car- 
rier that accepted its provision on or before March 15, 1920, 
the equivalent of a proportional part of the standard return, 
such guaranty to continue from March 1 to September 1, 
1920. There was great opposition in and out of Congress 
to any guaranty by the Government, and there was decided 
opposition to our demand that the guaranty should be ex- 
tended to and include the short line roads that had been ex- 
cluded from Government control. 

The objectors attempted to ridicule the idea of asking the 
government to guarantee a road that had not been under 
government control. We succeeded in convincing Congress, 
first, that excluded roads needed the protection more than 
a road that had been fully provided for during the past 26 
months, and second, that none of the roads would be under 
federal control during the six months guaranty period, hence 
one kind of a road was entitled to have the guaranty of the 
government as much as another. 


Labor Problems 


The demands of union labor presents one of the most 
serious problems confronting rail carriers. The transporta- 
tion act contains 16 sections governing the rights and duties 
of both carriers and employees, and provides for the creation 
of certain boards to consider and act upon disputes that may 
arise. 

President Wilson requested the Association of Railway 
Executives to appoint representatives to join representatives 
of the organized railroad brotherhoods in a conference under 
the provisions of Section 301 of the transportation act, for the 
purpose of considering the wage increase demands thereto- 
fore made upon the director general. The Association of 
Railway Executives invited this association to join in that 
conference, and offered us an opportunity to appoint repre- 
sentatives of our class of roads. This association respect- 
fully declined to participate for the reason that the pending 
demand for an increase had been made upon the director 
general for and in behalf of the employees on roads being 
operated by him. 

When that conference met, the representatives of the 
hrotherhoods submifted demands that aggregated more than 
$1,000,000,000 annual increase in wages, and insisted that 
all rail carriers must be represented for the reason that there 
must be established a uniform minimum wage on all roads, 
regardless of class or conditions. 

The chairman of the committee representing the carriers 
advised me of that demand and I definitely and finally de- 
clined to have this association participate in any way or to 
any extent and authorized said chairman to say that his 
committee did not represent the short lines. 

When we took that position, we knew that the Railroad 
Labor Board would have the right to hear and decide ques- 
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tions between short lines and their employees, and we had 
no doubt that it would have many such cases before it. We 
based our action upon the fact that the great majority of 
short lines, for several justifiable reasons, do not pay and 
should not be required to pay main line standard wages. In 
other words, that they were entitled to a differential in the 
wages paid, and we did not believe that it would be best 
for any concerned for this association to ask for one third 
of the representatives authorized for the carriers. We thought 
it best to permit the roads that pay the very great percentage 
of the wages to have the responsibility of making such nom- 
inations. 

Judging from reports received I am of the opinion that 
a strong and constant effort will be made by organized la- 
bor to force the payment by short lines of a standard min- 
imum wage to their employees, regardless of any and all 
surrounding conditions, and that that effort will succeed un- 
less the interested roads agree upon and adopt an intelligent 
working plan for their own protection. Under present con- 
ditions, the great majority of short lines cannot pay standard 
wages, but if the commission will provide adequate revenue 
either through increased rates or divisions, it might be wise 
to then and thereafter pay standard wages and thus dispose 
of that question. 

No doubt case after case will be brought before the Rail- 
road Labor Board in Chicago, and the litigation will be con- 
ducted by able and most expert representatives of the brother- 
hoods. All such efforts must be resisted by equally able and 
expert men, or undue and unjust burdens will be thrown 
upon our class of roads. 

The work of defending against all such efforts can be done 
through this association at least as well if not better than 
any existing agency and at much less cost. If that additional 
work is to be done by the association, it will be necessary to 
establish an office in Chicago and employ therein necessary 
competent assistants. 


The Compensation on the Space Basis 


The compensation for carrying the mail has been a live 
question with this association from the time of its organiza- 
tion. 

On November 1, 1916, the postmaster general placed 
1800 mail routes upon the space system authorized by the law 
and left 1200 on the weight basis. After long and laborious 
preparation the case was presented before the commission 
both by the post office department and the carriers. 

On the short line railroads about 350 mail routes were 
started, about 300 of them being on the weight basis under 
the order of the postmaster general, and about 50 of them 
on the space basis. The compensation on the space 
basis was established by the third section of the order 
of December 23, 1919, copies of which have been ex- 
tensively circulated. It was the contention of this associa- 
tion that the independently operated short line railroads 
were, because of their conditions and higher cost of opera- 
tion, entitled to a differential over and above any rate estab- 
lished for the trunk lines. This view was elaborately pre- 
sented at the hearing and accepted by the commission, giving 
all short line railroads less than 100 miles and more than 
50 miles in length, a differential of 20 per cent above the 
trunk line rates, and the roads of 50 miles or less in length 
a differential of 50 per cent. 

The order provided that from and after January 1, 1918, 
25 per cent should be added to the rate prescribed as of No- 
vember 1, 1916, and that the minimum pay on any mail 
route, over any part of which mail is transported not less 
than six days a week, should be $50 per mile per annum. 

The short line railroads on the 300 or more weight routes, 
on November 1, 1916, were receiving annually about $250,- 
000, and those routes which were put upon the space basis 
on November 1, 1916, were receiving about $600,000 an- 
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nually. Under the order of the commission, the increase in 
pay on the short line routes placed upon the space basis 
would amount to something more than $200,000 a year. 

Under the wording of the order of the commission it was 
doubtful whether the 1200 weight routes, 300 of which were 
upon short line railroads, were included within the adjust- 
ment made in Section 3 of the order applying to the 1800 
space routes. An application was made by this association 
to the commission for a more definite statement upon this 
point, and for the readjustment of pay on the 1200 weight 
routes, if they were not included in the adjustment already 
made. Information has now been received by this asso- 
ciation that the 1200 weight routes were included within 
the rates of pay fixed by the commission as of November 1, 
1916. It is understood that the postmaster general has 
not readjusted the pay on the 1200 weight routes since No- 
vember 1, 1916, but has intended to apply the new rates to 
these weight routes only from and after March 1, 1920. 

Under the new ruling of the commission the 300 or more 
weight routes on short line railroads are entitled to this in- 
crease in compensation from November 1, 1916, for which 
a demand should be made upon the postmaster general. If 
this demand should be refused, then proceedings must be 
instituted to enforce the rights of the several railroad com- 
panies interested in this increase. 

Another point in dispute involved the date of application 
of the $50 per mile per annum as a minimum rate. Applica- 
tion was made by this association to the commission for in- 
formation upon this point also, and we are now informed 
that the $50 minimum per mile per annum begins on No- 


vember 1, 1916. An application must be made to the post-. 


master general for a proper readjustment in favor of all 
routes that have been operating on a minimum basis, adding 
$7.25 annually for each mile of mail route from and after 
November 1, 1916. The commission also decided that as 
this $50 per mile per annum is a minimum that it does not 
take on the 25 per cent additional from and after January 
1, 1918. 

It will be necessary to have this readjustment carried out 
before any final settlement can be made by any railroad 
company with the government under the transportation act 
of 1920, because of losses or damages sustained under Fed- 
eral control. 

On all of these questions this matter of railway mail pay 
has now taken on a renewed activity. The amount that each 
road is entitled to under the order taking effect March 1, 
1920, and the interpretation now given to it, must be 
definitely ascertained and these amounts will have a bearing 
upon the claims of each road for settlement with the Railroad 
Administration. It is entirely probable and likely unavoid- 
able that further applications will be necessary before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; that continuous demands 
upon the Post Office Department will need to be made in 
particular cases where the amounts of mail pay under the 
new orders are reduced; that applications for an increase 
will be necessary; and in all probability, applications to the 
courts will be necessary in order to settle disputes or to secure 
the relief already granted. 

The amounts involved, while somewhat indefinite at the 
present time, are to the short line railroads substantial and 
are well worth careful consideration. 


Stock Ownership 


This association has contended during the past four years 
that the ownership of the stock of a railroad had and could 
have no bearing upon the legal status of the property, if 
devoted to the public service as a common carrier; that the 
only test of the rights and duties of a carrier by rail was the 
character of the service rendered, and that the carriers ren- 
dering like service should receive like treatment by the gov- 
ernment and courts. 
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The main line companies, that own the stock of separately 
or independently operated short lines, and the individuals 
that own the stock of such short line roads, are directly in- 
terested in the character of the treatment accorded to all such 
roads. 

For example, it has become the custom with many of the 
roads, the stock of which is owned by a main line com- 
pany, to charge main line or junction point rates on com- 
modities and some classes of freight with the result, so far 
as that road is concerned, of not receiving the necessary 
revenue and being forced to call upon the company that 
owns the stock to make up the deficit. In addition to the 
unfairness of the situation so far as the road itself is con- 
cerned and the same as to its owner, it frequently creates 
a most unfair competition so far as the independently owned 
short line is concerned. 

In cases where two such owned roads extend into the same 
general territory or transport the same general character of 
traffic, and the main line owned road charges only junction 
point rates, it forces one of two things. The independently 
owned road cannot hope to secure the location of enterprises 
on its road, if the interested parties can find a satisfactory 
location and desired material on the other road, unless the 
said independently owned road will also charge junction 
point rates only. In most cases that cannot be done with- 
out resulting in a deficit, which can only be made upon an 
increase in the divisions out of the joint rates; in other 
words, out of the funds that otherwise would be available 
for the main line. 

The practice that has grown up in connection with some 
of the separately operated main line owned roads to charge 
such rates has caused the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to decide in several cases, notably the Whitewater Lumber 
Company vs. Alabama Central Railway, that the indepen- 
dently owned road may not charge more than the junction 
point rates on lumber and other commodities. That prin- 
ciple, if finally adopted, will result in the reduction of rates 
to shippers, and force the short lines, regardless of the char- 
acter of ownership, to depend very largely, in some cases 
wholly, upon the division of the joint rates for its revenues. 
The new rule in the transportation act governing divisions 
provides such carriers shall receive the cost of service, that 
is its operating expenses, taxes and a fair return on their 
railway property held for and used in the service of trans- 
portation. 

If the present practices continue, and the short lines, the 
stock of which is owned by main line companies, charge 
more favorable rates, it will result not only in the owning 
main line company paying its deficit, but the independently 
owned short line will be forced to charge like rates and then 
demand that the commission divide the joint rates so as to 
give it the cost of its services. 

The net result would be more favorable rates for the 
shipper and the resultant burden being thrown upon the 
main line. It is possible that the independent owners oi 
short lines would prefer to reduce their charges and obtain 
the revenue necessary for the maintenance of their property) 
through an increase of divisions, but it would seem to be 
wise for all concerned to recognize the necessity for adequate 
revenue for all and to so handle the business as to do justice 
to all. 

Now that the necessary principles have been enacted into 
the law, there should be no conflict of interest between the 
main lines and short lines. 

The policy of this association has been and will continue 
to be, one of co-operation with the main lines. It will in- 
sist upon fair, yes, liberal treatment to its class of roads 
and in return for such treatment it will be most earnest and 
diligent in its efforts to obtain through legislation, the com- 
mission, the courts and the public, fair and liberal treat- 
ment for all classes of roads. 
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The Association 


The number of members should be double what it is 
now, and it is difficult to understand why many of our class 
of roads remain outside. ‘The results accomplished have 
been very, great, in fact will, in the long run, aggregate 
many millions of dollars. The cost of producing the great 
results so far attained has been comparatively insignificant 
and we are convinced that many additional beneficial re- 
sults can be obtained if, the members co-operate as their 
interest would seem to demand. 

There has been an urgent and continuous demand that 
the work of the association be expanded and that it render 
service to the members in a number of ways. We have 
delayed undertaking anything additional until the legisla- 
tive campaign had been finished and we had demonstrated 
anew the good results that can be accomplished by united 
efforts. 

We believe that the time has now arrived when certain 
bureaus can be established in the association, with profit 
to all concerned, and we submit for your consideration the 
following: , 

One of the greatest needs of this association and its mem- 
bers, in fact, one of the greatest needs of all short lines, 
is the establishment of a strong well organized legal de- 
partment. 

The transportation act has changed the law to such an 
extent that it creates a new and untried situation, one that 
is gravely uncertain in many respects, and one that de- 
mands the greatest care when the many important ques- 
tions are presented to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the courts for interpretation. 

This association secured from Congress the enactment 
of several important principles for the protection of the short 
and weak roads, but those provisions of the law will avail 
little if they be not properly construed and applied. 

It is now quite apparent that there will be extensive 
litigation over the provisions of the transportation act; in 
fact, every principle incorporated, and almost every para- 
graph and line will, sooner or later, be presented to the 
court for adjudication, hence it is now, more than ever, im- 
portant that there be a well organized legal department that 
can at least supervise, if it does not conduct, the litigation 
on the important questions as they arise. 

The question of the valuation of short line railroads is 
now all important, and that class of roads are without an 
intelligent central organization charged with carefully guard- 
ing the legal rights of all concerned. 

The association has heretofore employed counsel to con- 
duct the mail pay case before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in behalf of a part of its members, all of them not 
being interested alike. It has accomplished much for the 
members, but there is a large amount of additional legal 
work yet to be performed, and that work can not be suc- 
cessfully done by the attorneys of the members without 
special knowledge of the questions involved and located at 
distant points. The legal work in connection with the mail 
pay case must be continued. 

We recommend the establishment of a legal department, 
and that in view of the fact that a large part of the work 
to be done will be for the benefit of all members alike, a 
part of the expenses should be paid out of the treasury. A 


_large amount of the work will be performed primarily for 


the individual members, and provision should be made that 
such members shall pay to the legal department an agreed 
amount for services rendered, thus providing the funds neces- 
sary for that department. 


Purchasing Bureau 


Under existing conditions and practices, the great ma- 
jority of short line roads are weak, very weak, in respect 
to their ability to purchase equipment, rail, fuel and all other 
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necessary supplies. Many of the roads are so situated that 
they can acquire one or more of the articles necessary for 
the operation of their properties, at reasonable prices and 
under favorable conditions, but almost all of such fortunate 
roads cannot acquire many other necessary articles except 
at very full or high prices. 

The annual purchases of the 820 short lines, consist- 
ing of 36,584 miles, aggregate many millions of dollars, and 
if concentrated in a single agency, would at least equal 
the total purchasing power of two of the largest railway 
systems in the country. At present, each of these lines pur- 
chase all material and supplies in the open market, and as 
a rule, pay the top market price. That practice has hereto- 
fore cost the short lines an enormous amount, and unless 
there is a change in the manner of making purchases, the 
high cost will continue. 

This association has, in the past, purchased a limited 
amount of material and supplies for some of its members, 
and it has in that way demonstrated that the short lines 
can, by co-operation through the association, purchase any- 
thing from locomotives to pins or pens, including fuel and 
all other supplies of every character and description, at a 
substantial reduction over the prices paid under present 
practices. 

We are of the opinion that the present is an opportune 
time for the establishment in the association of a purchas- 
ing bureau through which any member may purchase any- 
thing that it may require. That bureau, if established, 
should be under the full and complete control of the asso- 
ciation, but the revenue necessary for its maintenance should, 
after it is firmly established, be derived from special charges 
or commission on the purchases made. In this way the 
members that will avail themselves of the benefit will pay, and 
members that do not use the bureau will not pay. 

Our investigation of this subject has called attention to 
many things that can be accomplished. For example: The 
transportation act authorizes the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to order any carrier to purchase equipment, and it 
is apparent that it will require that all such shall be stand- 
ard new equipment. Any road may be directed to pur- 
chase from say, 25 to 100 cars. Any road attempting to 
purchase such a limited number of cars will have to pay a 
high price therefor, whereas if a number of roads re- 
ceiving such orders would combine, the purchasing bureau 
could purchase 1,000 or more cars at a substantially re- 
duced price, and the interested roads would receive the bene- 
fit thereof. In addition to the low prices, the association 
acting for the bureau can, in some instances, obtain equip- 
ment under a car trust, and thereby greatly increase the 
benefit to be derived. 

One of the things that the bureau can accomplish for 
many of the roads is the purchase of fuel. It can buy the 
output of mines and oil wells and distribute the fuel to 
interested lines at a substantial reduction in cost. Many 
other articles; in fact, most other necessary supplies can be 
purchased in large quantities through the bureau with ad- 
vantage to all concerned. 

It has been suggested that the purchasing bureau can 
arrange for fire, liability and indemnity insurance for such 
members as desire it, on terms more favorable to the roads 
than can be obtained by any individual road. 

In addition to the direct benefit of lower cost and fre- 
quently better quality, that bureau can be made reciprocal 
as between many of the short lines. It can in many cases 
buy fuel on one such line and furnish it to, say, a line which 
produces lumber, and it can purchase lumber on that line 
and deliver it to the road that produced the fuel. 

We suggest that this matter be considered by a com- 
mittee appointed at this meeting, and that the delegates de- 
termine at this time whether a purchasing bureau shall be 
established. 
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Traffic Department 


Many members have during the past few months urgently 
recommended that the association establish and conduct a 
traffic bureau, for the benefit of such members as desire to 
avail themselves of it. 

The plan suggested involves three distinct kinds of serv- 
ice as follows: 

1. That the bureau establish and conduct, in a num- 
ber of the leading commercial centers, agencies to repre- 
sent such members as desire it, in soliciting and procuring 
the proper routing and competitive traffic. 

2. The preparation and filing of tariffs with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and keeping close track of such 
matters, so that the interested member may at all times 
have its tariffs in legal shape and condition. 

3. Have the traffic manager in charge of such bureau 
act in an advisory way and assist the members thereof in 
handling any and all traffic questions that may arise. 

Many of our members that compete for business with 
other lines would gladly avail themselves of commercial 
agencies established by the proposed traffic bureau in the 
various commercial centers for two reasons; first, as a rule 
such members do. not compete with one another; and, sec- 
ond, they can, through such a bureau, be represented by a 
number of agencies at a cost little more, if any, than it 
would take to maintain one or two agencies on its own ac- 
count. Such members have advised that they will pay 
their proportionate part of the maintenance of such agencies 
as they authorize to represent them. 

We also find that many of our members are now employ- 
ing persons and concerns outside their own organizations 
to keep up and file their tariffs with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; at least, a part of our members desire this 
association to perform that service for them and they have 
stated they will be willing to pay their proportionate part 
of the expense of the bureau. 

The officers of the association recommend the establish- 
ment of a traffic bureau with the understanding that the 
members that avail themselves of its services shall pay an 
amount sufficient to maintain it, so that members that do 
not avail themselves of such services will not be required 
to make any payment in connection therewith. 

We hope to obtain the services of the best traffic man pos- 
sible to handle the bureau, if established, and it is ex- 
pected that he will be able to give the members advice on 
traffic questions. 


New and Future Conditions 


The short line railroads are now governed by a new and 
an untried law. They are confronted with very greatly in- 
creased prices for every article necessary in the transac- 
tion of their business, and they are menaced by a demand 
for a large increase in wages. 

A proper interpretation and application of the law must 
be secured; prices and wages must not be permitted to go 
beyond the ability to pay; and a substantial increase in the 
revenue must be obtained. 

Over and above such conditions, the rail carriers as a 
whole have just entered the twilight zone of the campaign 
that is being conducted to deprive the owners of their prop- 
erty. The radical element of the country is determined to 
leave nothing undone to appropriate not only the railroads, 
but practically all other property. The radicals have se- 
lected the railroads as the first object of attack, hence we 
must meet the full force of the coming aggressive campaign. 

All parties interested in the transportation problem are 
strongly organized and equipped for every emergency. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission is practically unlimited 
as to funds, and can engage an army of employees. A large 
per cent of the shippers are well organized through cham- 
bers of commerce, traffic leagues, etc., and they have all 
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necessary funds to employ experts and able lawyers; the 
railroad employees have strong, virile organizations with 
Jarge available funds for the purpose of obtaining what they 
want; the main line companies have one or more strong or- 
ganizations with all necessary funds to employ experts, and 
strong lawyers for the purpose of protecting their interests; 
the radicals seem to have an unlimited amount of energy 
and ample funds, but notwithstanding the inherent strength 
and strategic position of the short lines, they are not so well 
organized. They are long on strength and influence, and 
short on funds. 

The situation now demands that all short line railroads 
join in the work being done for the good of all, and if the 
large number of that class of roads do join together, they 
can, without any substantial financial burden upon any one, 
provide funds to meet any and all emergencies, and the 
question now is whether the members of this association 
will join in an active, aggressive campaign to enlist the co- 
operation of all. 


Chairman Clark’s Address 


‘The public must be willing to pay for the class of trans- 
portation that the public demands, and if the public is not 
willing to pay for the kind of transportation that it wants, 
it will have to be content with the kind it is willing to pay 
for,” declared Edgar E. Clark, chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in his address. 

Chairman Clark said the degree of successful adminis- 
tration of the new transportation law would depend on the 
co-operation between the commission, the carriers and the 
public, and that if all concerned viewed the situation from 
a broad standpoint and not from narrow, selfish interest, 
a system of transportation would be developed in the next 
five years that would not cause any one to desire to go back 
to old days. Abstract of this address follows: 

I think the new transportation law represents what may 
be fairly termed to be the starting of private ownership 
and operation of the railroads on its last trial in this coun- 
try, said Mr. Clark. I believe that if the experience of the 
next few years under this law are such as to be generally 
unsatisfactory; if it shall develop that under this law we 
cannot provide an adequate and efficient transportation sys- 
tem, such as the country desires, that government ownership 
will inevitably follow. 

I do not believe that government ownership and operation 
of railroads in this country is the most desirable thing. In 
that connection I think that all of the responsible railroad 
officials should realize that each must do his part in pro- 
viding the most thorough, adequate and efficient transpor- 
tation system it is possible to build up. 

To my mind the most striking thing about the new legis- 
lation is the very extreme and radical change in the govern- 
mental or public policy with regard to the regulation of rail- 
roads. Perhaps the most complete change is that with re- 
gard to pooling and the consolidation of competing lines 
and to such amalgamation of the different carriers into 
larger systems as will tend to increase the effectiveness and 
the efficiency of our transportation system and render a 
greater and a better public service. 

The one thought that I want to bring to you in connection 
with the magnitude of the undertaking that lies before us 
all is that any substantial degree of success in the adminis- 
tration of the law and in experiences under it, must, as I 
see it, necessarily be obtained through a cordial, helpful, co- 
operation in good faith as between those who have the most 
direct influence and the most power to influence the result. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, the state commis- 
sion, the representatives and officials of the railroads, the 
representatives of the shippers, the shippers themselves, 
must all contribute, each his share, in an earnest and help- 
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ful effort to contribute to the general welfare and good. 
I do not mean to suggest that anybody should completely 
submerge his interest or that he should prove absolutely 
false to any interests that are placed in his charge. I urge 
that every one take a broad view of the situation and look 
beyond the selfish interests that he may for the time being 
directly represent. I do not expect 100 per cent of 
that kind of co-operation, but I do confidently expect that 
among the great mass of the representatives of the railroads 
and of the shippers we will have that co-operation. 

I believe we will have that same kind of co-operation at 
the hands of the state commissions. I believe that in the 
main and generally they are impressed, as the rest of us 
are, with the unusual conditions, the exigencies of the situa- 
tion, and are possessed of a disposition to be helpful in so 
far as in their power consistently lies. 

The powers of the commission which administers the 
statutes have been greatly broadened; they have been ex- 
tended into new fields not heretofore occupied, and there 
has been left to the commission a very great power of dis- 
cretion. It lays upon the commission a tremendous respon- 
sibility and our earnest hope is that the moral effect of those 
powers will be sufficient to meet all of the exigencies that 
may come without the necessity of resorting to an excuse 
of those powers in the full measure that is given under the 
law, and with this co-operation that I have spoken of, the 
necessity of such exercise of power will come seldom, if ever. 

I am firmly convinced that we can accomplish great good 
for all interests and that the best measure of success can 
be attained in no other way if there be from the very start 
a thoroughly understood and persistently pursued policy on 
the part of the representatives and officials of the railroads 
and those of the shipping interests, in considering proposed 
changes in rates, proposed changes that affect the public, 
before an attempt is made to put them into effect. Every 
man feels a great deal better if any thing that he considers 
adverse to his interests is established against his wishes if 
he has had an opportunity to have been heard and to have 
expressed his views and have those views considered in 
a careful and thorough and proper manner. I believe that 
the relations that will exist in the minds of the public, and 
in the minds of the railroad officials, toward each other, 
that will result from that kind of a public, will contribute 
in untold degree to those better relations which are bound 
to result in benefit and in profit to both. 

Your chairman has suggested that I would give you the 
point of view of the commission on some of the points of 
which are perhaps most intensely interesting in connection 
with this new legislation. I do not believe I can do that, 
because ever since the law became effective everybody who 
was interested in any particular phase of the law—and there 
are many of those phases, has rather expected that we 
would be able to hand him out our view on his particular 
point. The commission could not make a success of ad- 
ministering a law of that kind if it started out guessing 
at every point as fast as it was brought up. 

To my mind the commission cannot be effective except 
in pursuit of a sound policy, and so we have been endeavor- 
ing, as best we could, with the commission not yet com- 
pleted, to study some of these most important matters from 
the standpoint of policy. The Congress has appropriated 
$300,000,000 as a fund from which loans may be made to 
railroads in order to permit them to more adequately and 
satisfactorily serve the public, and the commission is charged 
with the duty of certifying to the Secretary of the Treasury 
when and in what amounts loans from that fund should be 
made. It has seemed to us that it would be a very easy 
matter in these days when everybody thinks and acts and 
talks in millions to parcel out that $300,000,000 in such a 
way that its influence would not be felt. We have been un- 
willing to undertake it, except under some definite policy, 
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so that every move we make might be in harmony with that 
policy, and so that the fund may be made to go as far as 
possible in the direction that the Congress intended it should 
go. 

No one questions that there is today a great need for 
the acquirement of additional cars and locomotives, and 
when we stop to think that under present day prices if we 
were to go out and purchase 100,000 ordinary freight cars 
the $300,000,000 would all be gone. I think it is easy 
to arrive at the conclusion that it would be unwise to ex- 
pend from that fund, or to certify loans from that fund, until 
a study of the situation has demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of those who are charged with that responsibility that 
certain parts of it should be devoted at least to certain pur- 
poses. It may be that it will be possible to acquire equip- 
ment, depending somewhat upon the point of view of the 
Treasury Department under equipment trust obligations, in’ 
which event the payments from the loan fund provided by 
the government will permit of making it go three or four 
times as far as we would be able to go with it if 100 per 
cent of the purchase price had to be paid. 

It is going to be necessary, in spite of all we can do and 
in spite of all of the aid that the government has proposed 
to furnish, either in the way of loans or in guarantees, for 
every railroad to acquire its equipment and to meet its 
financial needs just as far as it is possible to do it on its 
own credit. 

The purpose of the Congress, has been, as I have said, 
to build up a system of transportation that is adequate and 
efficient. It has declared the purpose to make the users of 
that transportation system pay what is reasonable for the 
services which they get, and to afford to those who are owners 
of those properties a fair return upon the value of the prop- 
erty that they devote to the public use. 

The intent of the Congress is clear. There are going to 
be a great many instances in which railroads can, with 
profit and in the interest of development of a good general 
transportation system, be merged into, by some arrangement, 
ownership, lease, or otherwise, a more prosperous and larger 
system, and so economies can be effected and better service 
can be rendered and better returns can be secured from 
the operation of those properties. 

The plain intent of the Congress is that we shall work 
toward a limited number of large systems of railroads. It 
used to be thought that there were all kinds of evils and 
inequities in anything that savored of a consolidation of 
two railroads that could possibly compete with each other. 
I think that that policy, that thought, ignored the fact that 
unrestrained competition would inevitably work to a point 
at which those railroads, assuming equal vitality to start 
with, would have exhausted each other so that it would be 
impossible for them to properly serve the public or to make 
any return upon their properties. I have never believed 
that that policy was sound. I have believed and still 
believe, that so long as we have privately. owned 
and operated railroads we shall have government regula- 
tion, and as long as the government exercises the right to 
regulate the charges that may be made against the public, 
to regulate the general conduct of the transportation com- 
pany in its service to the public, I have never seen where 
there was any danger in that transportation company get- . 
ting big, because I think it is a great deal easier to deal with 
a big, strong, healthy corporation organization than it is 
to deal with a large number of individuals that are in more’ 
or less distress. 

Now, gentlemen, the one thing I want to do, and if I 
do that one thing I shall be content, is to bring to you the 
message that the members of the body of which I have 
the honor to be a member, realize the magnitude and the 
importance of this question; we realize that the admonition 
that all of these relations shall be just and reasonable means 
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that they shall be reasonable for the one and reasonable 
for the other, just to the one and just to the other, and 
that in so far as in us lies we shall endeavor to carry out 
to the fullest possible extent the intent of the Congress, 
without ignoring, of course, any fundamental principle or 
any substantive provision of the law, looking more to its 
intent and purpose and spirit than to a narrow interpreta- 
tion that may be put upon it. 

We invite your co-operation, we invite your assistance. 
We cannot do this alone. We have powers under that law 
to do almost anything, but if we sat down here and tried 
to do it in accordance with our own preconceived ideas or 
notions, and do it by mandatory orders, nobody would like 
what we did, and we would not like it ourselves when we 
looked back at it. 

So I repeat I want to bring to you this message and I 
hope that it will go as far as the echoes of this convention 
may reach, that the needs of the hour, the needs of the 
coming day, the needs of the commerce, the industry, the 
happiness and welfare of our country, as well as the needs 
of all of the transportation systems large and small, that at- 
tempt to serve our public, demand the fullest co-operation 
in cordial spirit and in perfect good faith, as to all of which 
I have no question of doubt as to what the results will be, 
and have no doubt but that we will build up within five 
years a condition of affairs which no man would depart 
from to return to what now exists. 


Representative Esch Reviews 
New Transportation Act 


In a review of the legislative story of the enactment of the 
Transportation Act, Chairman John J. Esch, of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, gave great 
credit to the members of the Short Line Association for their 
assistance to the committee in preparing the bill that is now 
law. 

After giving a chronological history of the legislation, 
Mr. Esch said that the rule for rate-making now in the law 
is the first great change that had been made in it since its 
original enactment in 1887. 

“Tt is a new rule for rate-making,” said the speaker. “It 
makes more definite the rate-making power of the commis- 
sion. It imposes a new duty on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It gives confidence to the investing public. 
That was one of the arguments in favor of its enactment. 
It was a difficult task in coming to an agreement on it. 
More than once I left the conference room with a feeling 
of hopelessness. It seemed impossible to harmonize dif- 
ferences of opinion. It is the outgrowth of the fact that 
equal rates must be made on competitive traffic and when 
rates are equal, one road will make a big income while an- 
other will not make more than enough to live upon. But we 
agreed upon it and we have passed it along to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, without regret, but with the 
hope that it will make a successful administration thereof. 
As a matter of fact we look forward to a successful adminis- 
tration of Section 422 of the Transportation Act. 

“The committees of the two houses of Congress were op- 
posed to government ownership, or government operation. 
They believed the people of the country were opposed. Gov- 
ernment operation had not shown them benefits of quality 
good enough to warrant a continuance of control for five 
years, or two years or any period whatever. I am not here 
to criticize the director general. He had a great task. But 
the benefits shown by government operation were not such 
as to warrant a continuance. The conference committee 
threw out federal incorporation, compulsory consolidation 
and a transportation board. I did not notice that you were 
hot-footed for a transportation board. We believed it would 
divide authority and responsibility between the proposed 
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board and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
opposed to divided power or responsibility.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Esch bespoke cordial support for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by the short lines. 

“I know there is an impression abroad in the countr 
that the new transportation law further contracts, restricts 
and hampers railroads,” said Mr. Esch. “That is why I 
have called attention to some things in the statute of espe- 
cial benefit to the short lines. But I also desire to call 
your attention to the fact that the new law sets aside re- 
strictions that have been on the statute books for more than 
@ generation. 

“No great law is self-enforcing. There must be a human 
agency and to the extent that the human agency is given 
the support of those for whose benefit it is working, to that 
extent will the new law be a success. If the short lines, the 
big lines, the state commissions and the shippers give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission their support to that ex- 
tent will be the success of the new law.” 


We were 


National Welfare Depends on Success 
of Private Railroad Management 


“The short line railroads of the United States are a 
brotherhood of American initiative, energy, brains, pioneer- 
ing, which are peculiarly characteristic of this country,” 
said Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age. “As I 
look over you gentlemen, I realize that in a sense you are 
the contemporary ancestors of the trunk lines, because, as 
Mr. Esch said, if there had never been any short lines, there 
never would have been any long lines. The American rail- 
way system exists as it does principally because of the 
courage and initiative of individual citizens, who first built 
the small lines, which have been merged into the large ones.” 

An abstract of Mr. Dunn’s address follows: 

Two great forces are now struggling for mastery in the 
industries and governments of every nation which, accord- 
ing to our modern standards, is civilized. On the one side 
are those who desire to accomplish the so-called “‘socializa- 
tion” of industry and property. Opposed to those who ad- 
vocate the “socialization” of all property and industry are 
those who believe that the continuance of the system of 
private ownership and management of property and industry 
will in the long run be better for the people as a whole, 
although none of them could deny that that system has 
serious faults, some of which can best be remedied by gov- 
ernment intervention. 

Whether private management of railroads will succeed or 
fail will doubtless depend principally upon the way in which, 
under the new legislation, the railways are regulated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and are operated and 
conducted by their owners and managers. Upon the way in 
which they perform their duties probably will largely de- 
pend, not only the future of the railroads, but in a large 
measure the entire industrial and political future of the 
United States. 

Some of the conditions are more favorable and some are 
less favorable to the success of private management than 
ever before. One of the favorable conditions is that after 
an experience of more than two years with government op- 
eration a large majority of the public is more friendly to 
private operation and therefore more disposed to be tolerant 
regarding its shortcomings and to give it a fair chance than 
it has been in many years. Another favorable condition is 
that the present trial of private management is being made 
under a law which is more intelligent and constructive than 
any other legislation, state or federal, for the regulation of 
railroads which has ever been enacted. 

I do not think anyone would contend that the railroad law 
recently enacted is perfect. Probably it is significant, how- 
ever, that the severest criticisms of it have come from those 
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who are opposed on principle to private ownership and man- 
agement, and whose natural tendency, therefore, would be to 
fnd fault with any legislation which seems adapted to 
create conditions which would be conducive to the success 
of private management. There could be no higher tribute 
than this paid to the legislation because the government had 
a mandate from public opinion to return the railways to pri- 
yate operation. This being the case it was the duty of Con- 
gress to try to frame legislation under which private man- 
agement could be made successful; and criticisms of the 
legislation from the opponents of private ownership and 
management are one good indication that Congress did suc- 
ceed in drafting legislation adapted to create conditions con- 
ducive to the success of private management. 

Among the circumstances which must prove a serious 
obstacle to the success of private management is the fact 
that private operation has been resumed with railway facili- 
ties which are utterly inadequate to the handling of the 
passenger and freight traffic of the country in a satisfactory 
manner. Even if the railways should begin at once an ex- 
pansion of their facilities on a very large scale it would be 
months, and even years before they could increase them 
enough to give good service. One of the greatest dangers 
confronting private management is that the public will be- 
come very impatient with the service rendered before this 
deficiency of facilities can be remedied, and that its im- 
patience will result in harmful agitation and ill-advised 
action. 

Congress by implication recognized the existence of this 
inadequacy of railroad facilities by expressly directing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the regulation of rates 
to give consideration to the need of the country for adequate 
railroad transportation. The valuation of railways which 
the commission is making is not finished. The desire 
of Congress that the rates should be so fixed as to cause 
a revival of railroad development was made so plain, how- 
ever, that I have never had any serious doubt that until 
its valuation is available the commission would take as a 
basis for the regulation of rates, if not exactly the book 
cost of the railways, some basis which would be substantially 
equivalent to the book cost. We know from the commis- 
sion’s statistics what percentages of return upon their book 
cost the railways have earned in the past, and we know that 
when within recent years the percentage earned upon book 
cost has fallen below 5%4 per cent the development of the 
railways has slowed down. It is not conceivable to me that 
the commission, acting under the provisions of the new law, 
would fix rates that would yield returns which past experi- 
ence has shown to be inadequate. As to the regulation of 
rates after the valuation is finished, I have no doubt that 
the aggregate valuation of the railways will be such that 
rates fixed to yield a return of 6 per cent or even 51% per 
cent upon it will yield a return relatively as large as the 
railroads have had in the past. 

If these assumptions are correct the returns which the 
commission is required to let the railways earn probably 
would prove sufficient, if the normal general financial con- 
ditions of the past prevailed, to enable the railways to raise 
large amounts of new capital. Unfortunately, another con- 
dition which is very unfavorable is the general financial 
condition. The war caused the destruction of vast amounts 
of capital, and at the present time the supply of capital 
available is much less than the amount needed to conduct 
and develop our various lines of industry. Many evidences 
of the existence of this condition might be cited, but the 
only evidence that need be mentioned is the current high 
rate of interest. Even if the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in regulating rates, shall deal with the railways just 
as generously as the provisions of the new railroad law 
permit it to, it is clear that until general financial conditions 
improve the railway companies will have great difficulty 
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in raising anywhere near as much new capital as they need. 

Another very unfavorable condition under which private 
operation has been resumed is the labor situation. 

Whether under such conditions, we shall find that the 
railroad problem can be solved under private management 
is obviously a question which nobody can answer at the 
present time. There is no doubt in my mind that the new 
legislation recently enacted would make it practicable to 
solve the problem under government regulation and private: 
management if all those who are in a position to influence 
directly and in a substantial measure the course of events 
in the railroad field would act intelligently in accordance 
with a certain rule which ought to govern the conduct of 
every citizen of a democratic nation whatever his position 
in life. That rule is the rule of always considering first, 
what policy apparently will in the long run most effectively 
promote the interest of the public and only secondly what 
policy apparently will in the short run most effectively pro- 
mote the selfish interest of the individual or of the particu- 
lar class or community of which he is a member. 


George C. Taylor Discusses Express Contract 


George C. Taylor, president of the American Railway 
Express Company, addressed the convention on business. 
He said the express company desires to continue as a con- 
solidation and not as the four companies which were merged 
in it because the director general of railroads did not care 
to deal with four companies. He said the company has 
made contracts, of a temporary character, with the railroads 
formerly under federal control, that have 90 per cent of 
the mileage of the country. The temporary contract calls 
for the payment of 50.25 per cent of the gross receipts of 
the express company to the railroads which carry the ex- 
press matter. The contracts expire on August 31, the end 
of the period of the guaranty of income by the government. 
He said the company expected soon to be ready to offer 
contracts to the short lines. His idea was to have the 
country divided into districts in which the contracts be- 
tween the express company and the railroad companies in 
the district would be uniform. He indicated that, in his 
opinion, the difference in transportation conditions in the 
different sections of the country required some difference 
in the contracts. 

“The idea, however, is to have uniform contracts for all 
railroads in a given territory,” said Mr. Taylor. “That is to 
say, one short line in a given section shall have the same kind 
of contracts as its neighbors.” 

Mr. Taylor said that, as construed by the express com- 
pany, the Transportation Act abrogated the contract between 
the director general and the express company and  sub- 
stituted therefor the 50.25 per cent division of receipts as 
to all roads that accept the six months’ guaranty. As to 
roads that were not under federal control and have not ac- 
cepted the guaranty, but did assign their old contracts to 
the new express company, Mr. Taylor said the contracts 
in effect before federal control continue until cancelled or 
expired by limitation. 

“But I expect to be able to offer you a contract that you 
will be glad to trade for the old one,” said Mr. Taylor. “I 
think it will be better for all of us to cancel the existing 
contracts and face the future together. But we cannot com- 
pel the cancellation of any contract that was in existence 
at the beginning of federal control, the holder of which was 
not taken over by the government and has not accepted the 
offer of a guaranty. Such a contract remains in force.” 

The matter of negotiating an express contract seemed so 
important that the convention carried a motion made by 

F. J. Lisman, directing President Robinson to appoint a 
committee of not fewer than five to consult with the ex- 
press company. A suggestion was made that the subject 
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be placed in the hands of the traffic bureau the association 
may establish, but the convention_voted it down. 

Mr. Taylor assured a number of inquiries that even if 
the contract entered into between the express company and 
the director general had been abrogated, as the ex- 
press company believed, there would be no change in the 
apportionment of expenses as between the express company 
and the short lines. 

After Chairman Clark’s address, the association adopted 
resolutions declaring and re-affirming its abiding confidence 
in the integrity of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
expressing the belief that the situation that confronts the 
commission and the country may be successfully met if the 
railroads, employees and a substantial part of the public will 
support the commission in its discharge of its great and 
delicate task. 


Committee Reports 


Special committees were appointed during the meeting to 
consider the various recommendations made by President 
Robinson in his report. The report of the purchasing com- 
mittee, of which Ross Beeson, traffic manager of the Salt 
Lake and Utah, was chairman, was adopted as follows: 

The committee is of the opinion that the actual and po- 
tential power of the collective purchases of 820 short lines, 
with a mileage in excess of 36,000, and annual purchases 
of many millions, will be most strongly impressed upon 
those from whom the short lines purchase, if a central pur- 
chasing agency is created. The committee urges discus- 
sion looking toward definite action at this time, and as a 
basis for discussion—and it is hoped for action—the com- 
mittee recommends 


1. That a central purchasing agency be established un- 
der the direction of the president. 


2. That the entire expense incident to the establishment 
and maintenance of such purchasing agency shall be 
met from the profits of the agency. 


That the agency, by discount arrangements with dealers 
in railway supplies, by brokerage commissions and 
otherwise, shall assure itself of a sufficient income to 
pay all expenses and possibly in addition sufficient 
to pay a dividend on purchases to such member lines 
as use the agency. 

4. That purchasing through the agency by member 
lines shall be optional, leaving to each line whether 
all or any part of its purchases shall be through the 
agency. 

That after payment of operating expenses of the 
agency each year, any remaining profits shall be dis- 
tributed as a dividend among the lines who have pur- 
chased through the agency during the preceding year, 
such dividend to be prorated equitably on basis of 
purchases made. 


6. That the expense of establishing and putting into op- 
eration of this agency which will necessarily accrue 
before any operating profits are available shall be 
met by borrowing from the general fund of the asso- 
ciation, but all amounts so borrowed shall be re- 
turned to the general fund out of the first available 
income, it being the intent that no part of the agency 
expense shall be met from assessments levied upon 
all lines generally. 


7. That the president be charged with putting these 
recommendations into effect at the earliest consistent 
time. 


oS) 


nm 


The report of the finance committee, E. D. Luce, vice- 
president, Electric Short Line, chairman, which was adopted, 
authorized the executive board to recommend and establish 
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rules for the collection of a proportion of the money ulti- 
mately collected under Section 204 of the transportation act 
by way of reimbursement for losses or decreases in income 
after the relinquishment of the short lines. 

The legal committee, J. C. Rich, general counsel, Gulf 
Mobile & Northern, chairman, presented a report, which 
was adopted, recommending that a law department for the 
association be established to take care of legal questions 
affecting the general interests of the association which may 
arise under the transportation act, excluding only ques- 
tions affecting interests of a particular line or controversies 
between two lines, and that the president be authorized to 
employ such number of competent counsel as may be neces- 
sary to perform the work of the department and to fix 
adequate compensation for the services to be rendered. The 
executive board was directed to arrange some fair basis 
of assessment upon the membership to meet the expenses 
of the law department, it being understood that individual 
members desiring to make use of it in individual cases 
shall pay such additional amounts as may be agreed upon. 
The report also provided for the appointment of a standing 
committee of five to be appointed from the membership, to 
be known as the legal advisory committee. 

The traffic committee, W. E. Halm, president, New York 
Dock Railway, chairman, presented a report, which was 
adopted, recommending the establishment of a traffic de- 
partment at the Washington office of the association to fur- 
nish advice and assistance to the officers and members, its 
establishment and scope to be left to the judgment of the 
executive board. It was suggested that this department 
might afford possible sources of revenue by establishing 
offices at commercial centers to solicit business for such 
member lines as care to use such agencies and by acting 
as agent for the filing of tariffs with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. A resolution was also adopted that 
efforts be made by officers of the organization to secure 
representation on the several regional and district freight 
traffic committees of one or more members of the traffic 
department of short line railroads. 

The electric I'ne committee, G. T. Detrick, president, 
Sacramento Northern, chairman, made a recommendation, 
which was adopted, that electrically operated member lines 
doing a general freight business be given representation on 
the executive, legal, traffic, purchasing, membership and 
other standing or special committees in order that the in- 
terests of the electric lines may at all times receive adequate 
consideration. 

On motion of F. J. Lisman, it was decided to establish 
a publicity bureau under the direction of the president 
with the idea of furnishing information to be distributed 
to and by individual roads and especially with a view to 
furnishing acceptable letters to country newspapers. 

The committee on car service, D. M. Swobe, vice-presi- 
dent, McCloud River, chairman, presented a report, which 
was adopted, expressing the opinion that the increase in 
the per diem rate from 60 cents to 90 cents and the dis- 
continuance of the two days free time, is not in conformity 
with the intention of Congress as expressed in the act, to 
prevent a reduction in the net revenue of any railroad dur- 
ing the six months guaranty period. The committee, there- 
fore, recommended that the president be authorized to notify 
the American Railroad Association of this resolution and 
to request it to rescind the action with reference to per 
diem rates and also to continue the practice of allowing 
short line railroads two days free time. Pending the out- 
come of the negotiations it was recommended that all mem- 
bers of the association make their per diem reports on the 
same basis as during the federal control. 

The per diem question aroused considerable discussion, 
during which the point was made that the majority of the 
car-owning roads have accepted the guaranty under Sec- 
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tion 209 of the Transportation Act and, therefore, would not 
receive the benefit of the increased per diem rate, but that 
a large number of the short line railroads have not ac- 
cepted the guaranty. About half of the members present 
indicated that their lines had not accepted the guaranty. 
There was much discussion throughout the meeting as to 
the effect on the rates of the short lines of the provision in 
the Transportation Act providing for a 5%4 per cent return 
on the aggregate value of railway property. In reply to 
various questions from members as to whether this con- 
templated that the short lines should receive a 5% per 
cent return, President Robinson pointed out that no in- 
dividual line is guaranteed 5% per cent, but that the act 
provides that their divisions of through rates shall be suffi- 
cient to provide a fair return, which fair return is else- 
where defined in the act to be 5% per cent. He also 
pointed out, however, that some of the trunk line roads 
participating in a division of through rates might not them- 
selves earn 514 per cent and that under some circumstances 
it would be practically impossible under any division of 
rates to give the short lines 514 per cent. The remedy, he 
said, lies in the establishment of rates as a whole which 
will be sufficiently high that a fair division with short lines 
will give them adequate revenue. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission now has under consideration the question of 
the values to be used in computing the 5% per cent return 
and the railway.executives and some representatives of the 
short lines are acting jointly in trying to obtain from all 
carriers by a questionnaire, a statement of their financial 
condition and as to the value of their property. When 
that information is gathered it will be submitted to the 
commission at its suggestion, because the commission has 
asked the roads to assist it in arriving at the facts and in 
constructing the rate bases. His view was that the com- 
mission is exceedingly friendly to the short line interests and 
will go as far as it consistently can to give them adequate 
protection, but that if they do not furnish the information 
called for by the questionnaire their value is likely not to 
be taken into consideration. It was stated that there has 
been some difficulty in obtaining this information from the 
short lines as many of them have reported that they are too 
busy or too short-handed to compile the necessary data. 

There was also a general discussion of the labor situation 
confronting the short lines, most of whom pay less than the 
standard rates of wages, but are now confronted by a gen- 
eral demand from the railroad labor organizations that 
minimum rates of pay be established for all railroads. 
Only seven or eight of the members present indicated that 
they paid standard wages, although two or three said tnat 
in some instances they were paying more than the stand- 
ard wages because of competition with local industries. 
One road was paying 30 per cent below the standard rates. 
The opinion was expressed by several members that all 
the short lines might eventually have to pay standard wages 
and that this fact should be presented to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for its consideration in establishing 
rates. No action was taken on the wage question as the 
matter is now before the Railroad labor board in connec- 
tion with the wage demands of the employees’ organiza- 
tions. 

The letter from Statistician Lorenz of the Commis- 
sion, holding that short lines relinquished by the Railroad 
Administration are entitled to reimbursement only in case 
they have sustained an actual deficit during the period of 
federal control, was discussed and the matter was left in the 
hands of the officers to be handled in such manner as they 
see fit. It was stated that while one section of the act is 
apparently in conformity with the position taken by the 
commission, this is negatived by several other sections pre- 
scribing the method of computing the difference between the 
net operating income or deficit during the test period and 
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the net operating income or deficit during the federal con- 
trol period, and the opinion was expressed that it might 
be necessary to go to Congress and ask it to say more 
specifically what it was understood to have clearly intended. 


Officers 


Bird M. Robinson of Washington, D. C., was re-elected 
president of the association for the ensuing year, and the 
following were elected vice-presidents: B. S. Barker, vice- 
president and general manager, Gainesville & Northwestern, 
Gainesville, Ga.; L. S. Cass, president, Waterloo, Cedar 
Falls & Northern, Waterloo, Ia., and F. J. Lisman, of 
F. J. Lisman & Company, New York. T. F. Whittlesy of 
Washington, D. C., was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


Collection of Freight Charges 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION held a hear- 
T ing on April 20 and 21 on the question of what rules 

and regulations it should prescribe to assure prompt 
payment of freight charges in accordance with Section 405 
of the transportation act. The railroads, represented by 
Alfred P. Thom, counsel for the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives, and others took the position that the commission 
should adopt a rule similar to that of General Order No. 25 
issued by the Railroad Administration as amended and in 
effect on February 29, which Mr. Thom defined as providing 
for payment of freight charges within 48 hours except where 
a bond is required and within 96 hours when a bond is fur- 
nished. Various other representatives of the railroads also 
urged the importance of prompt collection of freight charges, 
not on the ground that they do not wish to help finance the 
shippers, but on the ground that the needs of the railroads 
for cash is so great that the shippers ought to assist them 
by paying freight charges as promptly as possible. The rep- 
resentatives of the shippers generally did not ask for the ex- 
tension of credit for the sake of credit, but asked that a rea- 
sonable time be allowed for the receipt of freight bills and 
opportunity to check them, on the ground that there are a 
large number of incorrect bills rendered. 

G. M. Freer, executive secretary of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, presented a recommendation express- 
ing the views of a committee of the league for a rule provid- 
ing that when approved by the proper officer of the carrier 
the remittance of a check on the business day following the 
delivery of the goods and receipt of the freight bills shall be 
considered cash payment, provided that in cases where the 
enforcement of the rule will delay the prompt forwarding 
or delivery of freight, the prompt release of equipment, or the 
congestion of station facilities or where it will deprive the 
shipper or consignee of reasonable opportunity to verify the 
correctness of its freight bills and thereby avoid the payment 
of overcharge, time for payment shall be extended and ship- 
pers or consignees shall be permitted to make not less than 
four ‘monthly settlements. Other representatives of the ship- 
pers expressed approval of this plan, but many of them de- 
scribed practices common to their business which they 
thought would require special consideration. 

T. J. Norton, of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, de- 


scribed the method of the collection bureau maintained by 


the railroads at Kansas City where he said experience has 
shown that disputed bills have amounted to only 2%4 per 
cent of the total and that each day of extended credit would 
involve tying up $200,000 of the carriers’ money for that 
city alone. 

Chairman Clark suggested that the representatives of the 
carriers and shippers hold a conference and try to compose 
their views for the purpose of making a suggestion to the 
commission on the following day and such a conference was 
held, but Mr. Freer announced that in the absence of mem- 
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bers of his committee he was not empowered to accept cer- 
tain suggestions offered by the railroads. The railroads pro- 
posed a rule that payment within 48 hours should be con- 
sidered as cash and allowing 144 hours of credit under cer- 
tain conditions including 48 hours for checking and paying 
undisputed bills, 48 hours with bond for making corrections, 
and 48 additional hours for disposing of bills which ship- 
pers might contend were incorrect, but which the railroads 
contended were correct. Mr. Freer stated that the statement 
made on behalf of the railroads that General Order No. 25 
provides for payment within 48 hours being considered cash, 
was obtained by disregarding the rule and using an inter- 
pretation made by the railroad agents and by C. A. Prouty 
when he was director of public service and accounting of 
the Railroad Administration. A. B. Jones, treasurer of the 
Chicago & North Western; E. C. Rossiter, treasurer of the 
New York Central, and J. F. Fahnestock, treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania, described the advantages of the cash system 
of payment and urged the need of the railroads for prompt 
collections. 


Commission on Car Service 


HE COMMISSION ON CAR SERVICE has issued a circular 
T to the railroads under the caption, “What are the new 
Car Service Rules accomplishing?” as follows: 

“The individual railroad may analyze this question to its 
own satisfaction, but all roads are interested in the progress 
which is being made throughout the country in the return 
of cars to the home lines. Seemingly, the rules are at least 
assisting materially, whatever other factors are present. 

“On March 1, only 21.9 per cent of all revenue freight 
equipment was on the home line. This, by the way, was 
the lowest recorded percentage. On March 15, a gain had 
been made to 22.2 per cent. On April 1, the figures show 
24.1 per cent of home cars on home lines—a net gain of 
2.2 per cent or the equivalent of approximately 55,000 cars 
in 30 days. 

“Now is the season of the vear when grain cars should be 
moving to home lines in anticipation of this season’s crop, 
but it is fully as important that the coal cars get home to 
meet the coal requirements which are constantly pressing, 
and particularly for the summer’s business which bids fair 
to be a record breaker in all respects. The lake coal carry- 
ing lines have the heaviest program ever laid out for them— 
an increase of at least 25 per cent over last season, and 
greater even than the war season of 1918. These roads need 
their hopper cars and other high capacity equipment for this 
service. They must be protected. All roads are anxious to 
get their cars home that a better maintenance program may 
be carried out. 

“Tt will be very helpful if all roads will issue instructions 
or precautions which will be instrumental in having Car 
Service Rules supervised to the greatest possible extent in 
the immediate future.” 

Another circular says that this season’s crop of fruit and 
vegetables requiring the use of ventilated box cars, it is es- 
timated, will be in excess of any previous period. It will 
be necessary, therefore; that ventilated box cars be withdrawn 
from other service and forwarded promptly to the owners 
empty via the most direct route, providing loading is not 
immediately available direct to southern territory, including 
Texas. 

When moving box cars on Commission on Car Service 
orders care should be taken not to apply ventilated cars un- 
less the order so specifies. Originating roads will economize 
on ventilated box cars by the use of ordinary box cars during 
the period weather conditions will permit. All railroads are 


asked to issue instructions in accordance with the above. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission on April 20 made 
public a communication from the Commission on Car Service 
referring to a statement by the Minister of Railways of 
Canada, generally published in the newspapers last week, 
that 59,716 Canadian freight cars were in the United States. 
This statement, the Commission on Car Service said, is mis- 
leading as it seems to invite the inference that Canadian 
lines have suffered a depletion of car supply to that extent, 
whereas the fact is that at the latest date for which com- 
plete reports are available, April 1, although 54,401 Cana- 
dian cars were on United States lines, there were 36,245 
cars on Canadian lines and the net balance against Cana- 
dian lines was, therefore, only 18,156 cars. ‘The situation 
varies on different lines, the commission said, because some 
Canadian roads have on their own lines more cars than they 
own and the excess represents a surplus of equipment in 
the United States; also the situation as to Canadian lines 
on April 1 was practically normal, that is, while Canadian 
lines as producers of box car freight had less than their 
ownership of box cars, as non-producers and consumers of 
coal and other open top car freight they had a surplus above 
ownership of open top cars. 

The commission has issued the following summary of gen- 
eral conditions as of April 16: 

Box Cars.—As result adverse weather conditions and re- 
cent switchmen and marine workers’ strike it has been impos- 
sible to relocate equipment to points of shortages in sufficient 
volume to materially relieve the general situation. Shortages 
ciency in the movement, placement and release of cars. The co- 
operation of shippers and consignees should be solicited for 
the more prompt loading and unloading, otherwise the ap- 
proaching seasonal movements will further materially in- 
crease the existing shortages. 

Automobile Cars.—Demand continues and in excess of the 
supply, making it necessary to move promptly this class of 
equipment and handle strictly in accordance with Car Serv- 
ice Rules and special instructions. 

Flat Cars.—Special attention should be given repairs and 
movement. Shortage exists in all sections but more particu- 
larly in the central and southeastern states. Flat cars should 
be used only for loading commodities that cannot be accom- 
modated with other types of cars. 

Stock Cars.—Demand is easier except in the Texas terri- 
tory. To relieve box car shortages, this class of equipment 
should be used to fullest extent for miscellaneous loading 
after live stock requirements fully protected, confining the 
loading as far as possible to or in the direction of live stock 
loading territory, with due regard to Car Service Rules. 

Open Cars.—The interferences of Easter Holidays and la- 
bor difficulties in a number of the principal gateways through 
which open top cars normally move resulted in a coal produc- 
tion in the first half of April slightly below March average. 
All roads are now concentrating on rushing home the cars 
owned by lines serving Lake Erie ports to care for the un- 
usually heavy tonnage of coal and ore which it is contem- 
plated will move during period of open navigation. An 
acute shortage of mill gondolas exists in the Pittsburgh- 
Youngstown district and it is imperative that this class of 
equipment be handled to home roads as expeditiously as pos- 
sible. Stone, sand and gravel are receiving practically full 
car supply with some few exceptions on coal loading railroads 
where they are restricted to a pro-rata basis owing to ne- 
cessities for coal. 

Refrigerator Cars.—Interruption in movement of empties 
and loads account strikes at principal gateways has rather 
upset the refrigerator situation, and until the labor trouble 
is adjusted normal loading of perishables will probably not 
be resumed. The situation will, however, call for extra at- 
tention when the movement again starts in order to overcome 
the delays due to the strike. 
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Increasing Efficiency and Capacity of Locomotives* 


Feedwater Heaters, Trailer Boosters, Lighter Rods and Cut-off 
Regulations Will Improve Performance 


By B. B. Milner, 
Engineer of Motive Power and Rolling Stock, New York Central. 


N DISCUSSING METHODS OF INCREASING the efficiency and 
j operating capacity of steam locomotives, I shall pass over 
the well-worked questions of maintenance, fuel, feed- 
water treatment, lubrication, stokers and the whole unlimited 
question of locomotive design by confining my remarks to a 
very few operating efficiency and capacity increasing ad- 
juncts which I believe important because susceptible of profit- 
able application to existing power. 


Feedwater Heaters 


First, I shall suggest one locomotive accessory, which in 
my judgment stands out with surpassing and immediate im- 
portance, viz.: the feedwater heater, an instrument by means 
of which a portion of the heat ordinarily rejected at the stack 
of a locomotive may be conserved and used by abstracting 
this heat from either the smokebox gases or the exhaust 
steam, and using it for the preheating of feedwater. Thus 
far the heat source of the more successful schemes for thus 
conserving the ordinarily rejected energy has been the ex- 
haust steam. ‘These schemes involve renlacement of the in- 
jector. The injector is a 100 per cent instrument from the 
standpoint of returning to the boiler all of the heat energy 
delivered to it from the boiler in the form of operating or 
driving steam, and it does most efficiently take feedwater at 
ordinary temperatures and deliver it to the boiler. The 
energy of the steam supply is divided between elevating the 
feedwater temperature and imparting to it the kinetic energy 
necessary to drive it into the boiler, and there is practically 
no heat lost. Against this arrangement, a saving must be 
represented in elevating the temperature of the feedwater by 
the use, not of heat drawn from the boiler, but of heat 
otherwise rejected at the stack, provided, of course, that the 
energy consumed by the mechanical operation of the feed- 
water heating means does not approach closely the quantity 
of heat caught and used instead of being rejected. A num- 
ber of such means are now currently and regularly raising 
the ordinary temperature of locomotive feedwater—say, from 
62 deg. F. to approximately 212 deg. F. 

Twenty or more years ago, the late M. N. Forney intro- 
duced a paper on the feedwater heater with the following 
statement: “To convert one pound of water of zero tem- 
perature into steam of 200 lb. pressure requires 1231.7 units: 
of heat; a unit being the amount required to raise one pound 
of water one degree. If the average temperature of water 
in a locomotive tender is 60 deg., then 1231.7 — 60 = 1171.7 
units of heat must be imparted to it to convert it into steam 
of the pressure named. One per cent of that will be 11.71 
units, so that if each pound of feedwater is increased that 
many—or say 12 deg. in temperature, by waste heat, before 
it enters the boiler, it will be equivalent to a saving of one 
per cent of the fuel required to convert it into steam. This 
is true theoretically and has often been proved practically.” 
Therefore, a locomotive feedwater heater which raises the 
temperature of feedwater through 150 deg. F., gives a fuel 
saving of over 12 per cent—a considerable margin of sav- 
ing upon which to work. 

It therefore appears that the problem of successful feed- 
water heating by means of exhaust steam should not in- 
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volve any elaborate tests, particularly directed to the ever 
difficult weight and work measurement of fuel economy, but 
may and should be properly restricted to the mechanical 
performance of the feedwater heating instrument, the reduc- 
tion in the cost of its maintenance and the development of 
assured continuity of service. We are dealing with such a 
large actual economy that the carriers may well afford the 
expenditures involved in the contribution to more definitely 
establishing the solution of the mechanical problem involved, 
without any particular concern for the question of what may 
be the thermal results upon which actual savings in fuel 
consumption must necessarily be based; that is, they may 
well afford active contribution to the working out of what- 
ever mechanical difficulties may yet have to be met by the 
application and use of feedwater heater equipment now avail- 
able or hereafter developed for locomotive service. 

The above has been addressed particularly to the ques- 
tion of efficiency or economy. ‘The question of capacity is 
also favorably affected in that not only is heat reclaimed 
from the exhaust and used, but the condensed steam as well. 
And to the extent that condensation is so reclaimed, it is 
returned to the boiler, thereby reducing the quantity of water 
which must be supplied to the locomotive tender for covering 
a given amount of work. The quantity of steam reclaimed 
from the exhaust figures about 15 per cent. This means that 
a locomotive tender of given capacity will cover an amount 
of work that much greater; that either the work per unit of 
time may be correspondingly increased or, if this work re- 
mains constant, it may be cortinued for a correspondingly 
greater distance or time. Every pound of steam reclaimed 
from the exhaust reduces by that amount the weight of tank 
water which must be evaporated. 


Trailer Booster 


There has been recently developed what has come to be 
known as a “booster,’”’ consisting of an ordinary reciprocat- 
ing steam engine geared to the locomotive trailer wheels, 
designed for use as may be required in the starting of trains, 
getting them to speed the more promptly, or both, by adding 
to the tractive efforts ordinarily developed at the lower speeds. 

The operation of this booster is controlled by air pres- 
sure. At the front end of the reverse lever quadrant is pro- 
vided a manually operated latch, by means of which the 
booster is made “normally” inoperative or operative when 
the reverse lever is in the extreme forward position. With 
this latch in the operative position, the reverse lever, when 
pushed “into the corner” engages an air valve which permits 
air pressure to pass from the main reservoir to the booster 
clutch cylinder, and thence to what has come to be known 
as the pilot valve, mounted back of the boiler dome. When 
the main throttle is opened, a supply of steam from the dry 
pipe to this pilot valve causes it to permit air pressure from 
the booster clutch cylinder to open the booster throttle valve. 
When the reverse lever is pulled “from the corner” or the 
latch at the front end of the reverse lever quadrant is “thrown 
out,” the booster’s steam supply is cut off and the booster 
clutch immediately disengaged. The apparatus is, therefore, 
protected against damage from broken pipes, lack of air, or 
damage from other possible cause. When the booster is not 
in use, it is “out of gear” and idle, none of its parts being 
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in operation, and the performance of the locomotive then be- 
ing in no way affected by reason of the booster application. 

Characteristic drawbar-pull and horsepower-speed curves 
taken from dynamometer car data are shown by Fig. 1, from 
which it will be noted that the initial drawbar-pull is, by 
use of the booster, increased from some 37,000 lb. to 47 000 
lb., that the increase in drawbar- -pull and the horsepower 
begins to diminish perceptibly at about 15 miles per hour, 
and that the booster becomes a load upon the regular loco- 
motive cylinders at speeds approximating 20 miles an hour. 
Recalling, however, that the booster operation is discontin- 
ued by removal of the reverse lever “from the corner,” it 
will be understood that interruption of booster operation is 
assured for quite some time before having attained even the 
speed of 15 miles per hour, at which the advantage in the 
use of the booster begins to appreciably diminish; that is, 
long before the diminution of this advantage occurs, and 
much longer before there is any possibility of the booster 
becoming a load on the main cylinders, the booster will 
always have been thrown out of gear. Fig. 1 also discloses 
the wide margin in the ability of the boiler to supply the 
booster with steam, as has been proven in service, and be- 
comes very apparent by realization of how small are the 
horsepower outputs from the start up to speeds at which the 
booster will be thrown out of gear, in comparison with the 
much larger horsepowers for which locomotive boilers are 
amply able to supply the necessary steam. 

The booster, as a means of helping existing locomotives 
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Fig. 1. Drawbar Pull and Horsepower, with and without 


Trailer Booster 


through work which they are now only able to do with diffi- 
culty, if indeed they are able to do at all, will result in the 
satisfactory handling of larger trains, increased accelera- 
tion rates, or both. increased acceleration should be particu- 
larly valuable in frequent-stop passenger service, and the 
higher initial or starting drawbar pulls and the ability to 
start heavier trains should be valuable in both freight and 
passenger services under what are now trying, if not prohibi- 
tive, starting conditions. ‘The booster is applicable to most 
existing trailing wheel locomotives, and should materially 
increase the efficiency of operation, particularly from the 
standpoint of the locomotive being a transportation pro- 
ducing instrument. 

The curves in Fig. 2, however, show clearly the advant- 
ages of the booster use from an acceleration standpoint, the 
train hauled being one consisting of 2,210 gross tons in 104 

cars on a slightly opposing grade. Note, for example, that 
without the booster the speed of 16 miles an hour was ob- 
tained in 450 seconds, whiie with the booster this speed was 
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obtained in 250 seconds or in nearly 50 per cent less tim 
amounting to over three minutes. The arrangement will un 
doubtedly prove a valuable addition to many existing trail 
ing wheel locomotives which have become inadequate t 
serve needs on account of deficiency in starting capacity, 
and also valuable for new trailing wheel locomotives in that 
greater starting power and capacity may be obtained with 
out increasing the boiler, number of driving wheels, or mate 
rially increasing weights. 


Dynamic Augment 


Another way to increase the operating capacity of loco 
motives is to lighten the reciprocating and revolving weights 
by the use of alloy steel. This will permit of increasing the 
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Fig. 2. Curves Showing Increased Acceleration Secured 


with Booster 


weight of the boiler without increasing the rail pressure at 
speeds. In fact, the rail pressure at speeds may be actually 
reduced with even heavier boilers by reducing the dynamic 
augment of the balancing forces. This subject is sufficient 
for a paper by itself and may be only mentioned here. 


Proper Cut-off for Maximum Horse-Power 


One of the most important factors in locomotive operation 
and one to which very little attention has been paid, is the 
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Fig. 3. Composite Drawbar Pull-Speed Curve 

science involved in selecting the proper cut-off or the reverse 
lever locations required at various speeds for the develop- 
ment of maximum horsepower or drawbar-pull. Everyone 
probably knows that for any and each particular speed, there 
is only one reverse lever position or cut-off at which the loco- 
motive will deliver its maximum in either horse-power or 
drawbar-pull; that is, if this reverse lever position be notch 
No. 7, cut-off 78 per cent, at say, 14 miles per hour, in any 
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other reverse lever position and at any other cut-off, either 
greater or less, the locomotive will not deliver the maximum 
at this speed. But how do enginemen actually select vari- 
ous reverse lever positions at various speeds, or how have 
they been taught to select them when maximum horsepower 
or draw-bar pull output is desired or actually required in or- 
der to go through a “tight” situation either on account of the 
liability of “sticking” or of failing to make satisfactory time. 
I suggest that to have done so little for enginemen in this 
connection is, to say the least, somewhat of a reflection. To 
spend time and money in the arrangement and design of 
a locomotive, which in these days represents an investment 
of $60,000 or more, and then turn such an engine over to 
enginemen to run “catch as catch can,” so far as concerns 
cut-off selection, is not very creditable. 

The graphic chart, Fig. 3, shows the general relations 
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the precise cut-offs or reverse lever positions, which at various 
speeds will result in the development of the desired maxi- 
mum drawbar-pull, must obtain and be used if maximum re- 
sults are to be secured. What I have said covers the situa- 
tion in a general way, but there remains the problem of how 
the necessary cut-off-speed-drawbar-pull data may best be 
obtained, and having obtained it how use may be made there- 
of. By inserting a second speed controlling engine between 
the dynamometer car and the train the drawbar-pulls de- 
veloped by the first or leading engine ahead of the dynamom- 
eter car and under test, may be very easily obtained for all 
desired speeds. In Fig. 4 are shown the results of four tests 
made with the same engine and same train on the same day 
over a ruling grade indicating the advantage of using proper 
cut-offs. 

All of the information, supplemented only by a watch, 





Fig. 4. Graphic Chart of Four Runs, Indicating the Advantage of Using Proper Cut-Off 


existing between speeds and the drawbar-pulls developed by 
the use’ of the various constant cut-offs as represented by 
reverse lever notches, numbered 1, 4, 7, 10, etc., consecu- 
tively from the most forward or longest cutoff reverse lever 
position. In accordance with facts, this chart indicates that 
initial drawbar-pull at zero speed, or when starting, de- 
creases with decreases in the cut-off used; that is, a longer 
cut-off will develop a higher initial drawbar-pull, whereas 
a shorter cut-off will develop a correspondingly lower initial 
draw-bar pull. This chart also indicates that at successively 
higher speeds successively shorter cut-offs develop maximum 
draw-bar pulls, or that, for any speed there exists a definite 
cut-off at which the draw-bar pulls will be maximum and the 
selection of any other than the “maximum draw-bar-pull cut- 
off,” will develop a lesser drawbar-pull. 

It becomes, therefore, apparent that some knowledge of 


used in making the fourth and successful run covered by 
Fig. 4, is shown by Fig. 5, which presents the front and 
back of conveniently arranged vest pocket cards for the use 
and information of enginemen. ‘This information is suffi- 
cient for them if they be careful, painstaking and under- 
standing, but it must be freely admitted that the very neat 
selection of cut-offs from this card information cannot be 
expected or depended upon, because all attention possible 
may not be enough and enginemen have other matters for 
their thought and time. It is suggested that the develop- 
ment of automatic means of taking care of this cut-off selec- 
tion matter remains to be worked out, and there is reason 
for believing that several mechanical schemes for covering 
the matter will be developed into practical form, and that, in 
due course, enginemen will be relieved entirely of attention 
to reverse levers and cut-off selection, except where less than 
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maximum output is desired, under which conditions the 
engineman’s mind will continue to be required, as at present, 
for following instructions to “use full throttle until the 
shortest cut-off, meeting the speed and load requirements, 
or the least at which the engine will run smoothly has been 
reached and thereafter ‘throttle’ as necessary to meet speed 



































Statement showing reverse lever notches and cut-offs at which maximum drawbar pulls are developed. 
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(Front of Card) 





USE FULL THROTTLE until the shortest cut-off at which tlc engine will run smoothly 
has been reached, then ‘‘throttle’’ as necessary to meet speed requirements. 
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FOR ASSISTANCE IN ASCERTAINING SPEED 
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(Back of Card) 


Fig. 5. Data for the Guidance of Enginemen in Selecting 
Cut-Off. 

requirements.” Essentially these instructions are exhibited 

upon the back of the enginemen’s card referred to, and shown 

herein as Fig. 5. 


Discussion 


W. E. Woodward (Lima Locomotive Corporation) re- 
ferred to a recent comparison of electric and steam locomo- 
tives in which the average coal consumption per horsepower- 
hour for steam locomotives was given as 7.86 lb. These 
tests were conducted several years ago and the results of re- 
cent road trials showed the comparable figure for modern 
locomotives to be between 3.4 and 4.0 lb., showing that a 
considerable increase in efficiency had been effected in the 
last few years. Mr. Woodward pointed out that a reduc- 
tion in the dynamic augment is a promising method of in- 
creasing the capacity and efficiency of locomotives. The limit 
of driving wheel loads has now been reached, but there is 
no reason why the static load cannot be increased if the pres- 
sure on the rail at high speeds developed at present is not 
exceeded. By reducing the dynamic augment the weight on 
each pair of driving wheels could be increased 10,000 lb. and 
this increased weight could be utilized in capacity or ef- 
ficiency increasing devices. The trailer booster gives a 
considerable increase in the drawbar pull, with a slight in- 
crease in weight and cost, and in Mr. Woodward’s opinion 
represents the most practical method yet devised to utilize 
the potential boiler capacity of the locomotive at low speeds. 

George M. Basford (Locomotive Feedwater Heater Com- 
pany) referred to the fact that the stability of the railroads 
depends on whether railroad securities are attractive to the 
investor, and mentioned the appliances discussed in the paper 
as means by which the investment in locomotives could be 
made to bring a higher return. Describing the performance 
of feedwater heaters Mr. Basford stated that temperatures 
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as high as 250 deg. F. had been obtained with the close 
type of heater, effecting a saving of 15 per cent. He calle 
attention to the incidental increase in boiler efficiency result. 
ing from the lower rate of combustion and evaporation, which 
cause an additional gain of about four per cent. Mr. Bas. 
ford expressed the opinion that the field for the traile 
booster was not confined to freight locomotives, but on pas- 
senger power this device would prevent delays and improve 
operating conditions. 

W. D. Wood (Fuller Engineering Company), submitted 
data to show the possibility of increasing efficiency by the 
use of pulverized coal. He stated that a mixture of bitumin- 
ous coal with 38 per cent anthracite silt having a heating 
value of approximately 11,800 B.t.u. per pound, was de 
veloping an actual evaporation of 6.5 to 7 lb., or an equiva- 
lent evaporation of approximately 8 lb. per pound of fuel, 


Commission Reinstates 
“Assigned Car’ Rule 


OLLOWING FAILURE of the representatives of the rail- 
F roads and of the National Coal Association to agree 
on plans for the handling of coal cars in such a way 
as to assure the railroads a necessary fuel supply without 
confiscation, the Interstate Commerce Commission on April 
15 issued an order reinstating the “assigned car” rule by 
which railroads may assign cars for railroad fuel loading, 
that was in effect before it was abolished during the war 
by the Railroad Administration at the instance of the Fuel 
Administration. 
When the government’s regulation of the coal industry 
was removed on April 1 the priority list by which the rail- 


‘roads had been able to obtain coal went by the board and 


several of the roads were left in a precarious situation unless 
they should confiscate coal. Negotiations with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the coal operators were taken 
up by representatives of the Commission on Car Service in 
an effort to reach an agreement but the assigned car rule 
and the practice of confiscation are both objected to by many 
of the operators and it became necessary for the commission 
to act. The rule reinstated by the commission’s order was 
put into effect several years ago and has been sustained by 
the Supreme Court. The order follows: 

“The supply of cars available for the transportation of 
coal continues insufficient to meet the demand. In view of 
the cessation of government control of coal production and 
distribution, effective April 1, 1920, and in order that rail- 
road fuel requirements may be reasonably met without the 
necessity of carriers resorting to confiscation of commercial 
coal, it becomes necessary to amend our notice to carriers 
and shippers dated March 2, 1920, and our recommendation 
therein to read as follows: 


The commission recommends that until experience and careful study 
demonstrate that other rules will be more effective and beneficial, the 
uniform rules as contained in the Railroad Administration’s Car Service 
Section Circular CS 31 (Revised) be continued in effect, except that rule 
8 as contained in said circular should be amended to read: 

“8, Private cars and cars placed for railroad fuel loading in accordance 
with the decisions of the Interstate or ag Commission in RR. Com. of 
Ohio, et al., v. H. V. Ry. Co., 12 I. C. C., 398, and Traer v. Chicago & 
Alton Railroad Co., et al, 13 I. C, é.. 451, will be designated as ‘assigned’ 
ears. All other cars will be designated as ‘unassigned’ cars.’ 

“The commission is of opinion that an emergency exists 
requiring immediate action, and in exercise of the authority 
conferred by paragraph (15) of Section 1 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended by Section 402 of the Transpor- 
tation Act, 1920, hereby suspends the operation of the existing 
Rule 8 and directs the observance of all carriers by railroad 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Act of Rule 8 modified as 
above, effective April 16, 1920, and until the further direc- 
tion or order of the commission.” 

The Commission on Car Service has sent out copies of 
the commission’s order in a circular, calling attention to 
the fact that it is mandatory. 
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Railroad Labor Board Begins Wage Hearing 


Representatives of “Outlaw” Strikers Denied Hearing and 
General Demands Taken Under Consideration 


EPRESENTATIVES of the “outlaw” strikers were refused 
R an immediate hearing before the Railroad Labor Board 
on Monday, on the ground that they had not complied 
with ‘the terms of the law under which the board was ap- 
pointed and that cases brought before the board in accord- 
ance with the procedure outlined. by the law were entitled 
to precedence. The “outlaws” were, however, allowed to file 
written complaints and requests for a hearing with the sec- 
retary of the board and public hearings were begun on 
Tuesday on the general wage demands filed with the Rail- 
road Administration last year by the “standard” railroad 
labor organizations on behalf of all classes of employees, 
which it has been estimated would add over $1,000,000,000 
a year to the railroad payroll. 

E. A. McHugh of New York, who claimed to represent 
8,000 members of the Railroad Workers of America from 
the vicinity of New York, applied on Monday for a hearing. 
W. N. Doak, vice-president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, protested against a hearing of the representatives 
of the strikers on the ground that officers of the “standard” 
organizations were present to represent the railroad em- 
ployees unless they had quit their jobs, in which case, he 
said, they were no longer employees of the railroads nor 
members of the unions. 

The board went into executive session after which it is- 
sued the following Order No. 1: 

“Tt is decided and ordered by the board as one of the rules 
governing its procedure that, as the law under which this 
board was created and organized makes it the duty of both 
carriers and their employees and subordinate officials having 
differences and disputes to have and hold conferences be- 
tween representatives of the different parties and interests, 
to consider and if possible to decide such disputes in con- 
ference, and where such dispute is not decided in such 
conference to refer it to this board to hear and decide; and 
as it is further contemplated and provided by the law that 
pending such conference, reference to and hearing by this 
board it shall be the duty of all carriers, their officers, em- 
ployees and agents to exert every reasonable effort and adopt 
every available means to avoid any interruption to the op- 
eration of any carrier growing out of any such disputes; 
therefore, this board will not receive, entertain or consider 
any application or complaint from or by any party, parties 
or their representatives who have not complied with or who 
are not complying: with the provisions of the law or who 
are not exerting every reasonable effort and adopting every 
available means to avoid any interruption to the operation 
of any carrier growing out of any dispute between the car- 
rier and employees. 

‘Any party or parties, person or persons desiring to bring 
before or securing a hearing by this board of any complaint, 
grievance or dispute, must first file with the secretary of the 
board a complaint or application in writing, showing by ex- 
press statement and facts set out, among other things, that 
the dispute is one which this board is authorized to hear and 
decide and that the petitioners or applicants belong to the 
class or classes of persons or carriers authorized to make 
such application and that the applicants have been and are 
complying with the requirements and provisions of the law. 

“When so filed and docketed by the secretary, it shall by 
him be brought to the attention of the board which will then 
make such orders as to notice, answers of parties affected and 
further hearings as in its opinion the nature and character 
of the matter involved may require. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

“All applications and cases presented will be considered 
and decided in the order in which they have been filed with 
the board unless in the opinion of the board the public in- 
terests require a change of precedence. All motions or re- 
quests to expedite the consideration of a case must be made 
in writing, stating reasons, and filed with the secretary. All 
applicants shall comply with all other rules of procedure 
hereafter adopted by this board.” 

Representatives of the principal railroad labor organiza- 
tions and members of the conference committee representing 
the railroads, of which E. T. Whiter is chairman, were on 
hand for the hearing on Tuesday and the first statement 
was made by W. N. Doak, on behalf of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. He said he would be followed by rep- 
resentatives of the other organizations. R. M. Barton, chair- 
man of the board, said the board could not devote. all.of its 
time to hearings but must hold executive sessions: ‘for :the 
purpose of looking after the many details of its organization, : 
etc., and arrangements for opening headquarters at Chicago. 

Mr. Doak’s opening statement was interrupted by W. A. 
Robinson of the Chicago Yardmen’s Association, who asked 
whether this was the proper time to file papers with the 
secretary. Chairman Barton said that the board could not 
allow the pending case to be interfered with, but that all 
times were proper to file any request with the secretary. Mr. 
Doak interjected that the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men and the Switchmen’s Union represented all the yardmen 
in Chicago that are legitimate railroad employees. Chair- 
man Barton then made an explanatory statement referring 
to the order issued by the board outlining a form of pro- 
cedure which he said was clear and should be followed. He 
said the board has only the powers conferred upon it by the 
law and it is subject to the limitations imposed by the law. 
The law prescribes the class of controversies it may handle, 
which include controversies between carriers and their em- 
ployees or subordinate officials. It is not a general griev- 
ance board for the United States, he said. The board 
understands that there are controversies between organiza- 
tions whose requests have already been filed with the board 
and certain other organizations or unorganized employees, 
but it has no interest in or disposition to take part in any 
such controversies. The case regularly before the board, he 
said, had been before other boards and had been accepted 
by this board and, therefore, will be allowed to be presented 
to it unhampered. The board, however, is not limited to 
what may be presented to it, but is authorized to summon 
witnesses and obtain any information it needs, which it will 
seek from such sources as it deems proper. 

The doors of the board are open to every one that is en- 
titled to hearing under the terms of the law and any one 
desiring a hearing can file an application with the secretary 
and if, in the opinion of the board, they come within the 
provisions of the law they will be heard in the order in which 
they are filed and properly come before it except that emerg- 
ency matters may be given precedence. 

Mr. Doak began by naming the various classes of em- 
ployees for which he said the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men is authorized to speak and he outlined the history of 
the demands to show that the provisions of the law had been 
complied with. He said that at the time the railroads were 
taken over by the government the organization had an un- 
derstanding with the President that their existing contracts 
would remain in effect except as amended by wage orders 
of the Railroad Administration, that it had issued various 
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orders and that on July 3, 1919, the brotherhood had pre- 
sented to the Board of Railroad Wages and Working Con- 
ditions the same request which is now being presented to 
the Railroad Labor Board. Hearings were held before the 
Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions, but no 
decision had been made because the President had directed 
that no general increases in wages be allowed pending the 
efforts of the government departments to reduce the cost of 
living. In acordance with the President’s request after the 
termination of federal control, the demands had been re- 
ferred to a bi-partisan conference which had failed to come 
to any agreement and the demands were appealed to the 
Railroad Labor Board with a request for prompt considéra- 
tion. Mr. Doak added that the provisions of Section 301 
as to conferences with the railroad companies prior to taking 
the case to the board had not been complied with as to all 
lines but that the demands would be presented to all lines 
and a report would be made. This apparently referred to 
the fact that the demands had not been presented to the short 
lines, who were not represented by the railroads’ conference 
committee. 

Mr. Doak said that the brotherhood took the position 
that the present wages of trainmen are out of keeping both 
with the cost of living and the wages paid in outside in- 
dustries, that the lower paid men cannot get along on their 
present wages and that the demands were predicated on a 
minimum of $150 a month for 26 days, or $5.77 a day 
as the lowest possible wage on which a man could be 
expected to live and maintain a family in accordance with 
the American standard of living. The various rates had 
been built up from this minimum by various differentials, 
taking into consideration the different classes of service and 
degrees of responsibility and predicated on the assumption 
that the wages of brakemen and flagmen should be not less 
than 75 per cent of the conductors’ rate and of baggagemen 
not less than 80 per cent. He said that the rates proposed 
provided for increases ranging from $1.77 to $2.00 a day, 
or from 41 to 47 per cent over the rates in effect under Rail- 
road Administration orders and that the requested rates were 
formulated last June, since which the cost of living has been 
increased nearly 20 per cent. 

Mr. Doak took up each of the 22 articles of the trainmen’s 
demands, which include time and one-half for overtime in 
passenger service as is now paid in freight service, and also 
time and one-half for Sundays and seven holidays. A. O. 
Wharton, a member of the board, asked how the guarantee 
of pay for 26 days a month had been arrived at in view of 
the fact that seven holidays and Sundays would allow only 
25% days of straight time. He took the position that the 
employees ought not to request service and pay on days for 
which they asked for time and one-half for overtime, pre- 
sumably on the ground that they should not be requested to 
work on those days, but should be allowed the time for rest 
and recreation. 

Mr. Doak said there was no desire to take advantage of 
the doubling up and that he appreciated the point, but that 
26 days had been used instead of a figure representing a 
fraction of a day. Mr. Wharton suggested that the subject 
be given further consideration later. The request also pro- 
vided for a differential of 10 per cent for divisions on which 
there is a grade exceeding 1.8 per cent, for a uniform dead- 
head rule, uniform lunch hour rule, and, in general, uniform 
rates and rules in all parts of the country including applica- 
tion to all railroads. 

After a morning session, the hearing was adjourned until 
the following day. 

At the opening of the session on Wednesday Mr. 
Whiter read a letter stating that there were numerous 
short lines which the railroad managers’ committee 
is not authorized to represent and are, therefore, not repre- 
sented before the board. Mr. Doak repeated his statement 
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of the day before that he was speaking for all railroad 
employees of the classes included in the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen except those represented by other bona 
fide organizations and that their demands contemplate 
standard wages on all roads. He continued his statement 
regarding the need for higher wages for trainmen, stating 
they had received less increases than street railway em- 
ployees and employees in outside industries since 1913. 
He said other witnesses would go into detail regarding the 
cost of living, but he presented some figures indicating an 
increase of 97 per cent from December, 1913, to December, 
1919. He asked that the board take into consideration the 
expenses of train employees away from home, which he 
said had increased about $20 a month since 1913 and that 
about 4 cents per hour should be added to whatever was 
figured as a just and reasonable wage to meet this expense. 
He urged that the board secure the latest available data 
from which it could ascertain a reasonable wage for the 
year 1913 and add to that sufficient to cover the increased 
cost of living and differentials for various classes of em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Doak also presented statistics’ to show the hazard 
of the occupation, stating that switchmen are engaged in 
more hazardous work than any other class of railroad em- 
ployees or employees in any industry. He said the records 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen since its organi- 
zation in 1883 show that it has paid 36,418 claims for 
death or permanent disability and that the industrial life 
of its members as a whole is less than 10 years and a wage 
should be fixed which will enable men to lay aside a pro- 
vision for the future. He said that thousands of railroad 
employees had left the service to go into other industries 
because of the higher wages paid with resulting effect on the 
railroad service, but when Chairman Barton asked if he 
had any statistics he said that he was speaking only from 
a general knowledge of the subject. When Mr. Doak said 
that hundreds and thousands of railroad employees now 
receive less than $100 a month, Henry Hunt, a member of 
the board, asked if any statistics were available showing 
the proportion of railroad employees that have families. 
Mr. Doak said this information was not available but that 
most of them have families. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Doak’s statement, Mr. Whiter 
made a brief statement regarding the need for the collec- 
tion of comprehensive data: regarding wages of railroad 
employees, the cost of living and wages in outside industries 
and read from Director General Hines’ recent letter to the 
President to show that comprehensive data of the sort needed 
is lacking. He said the statistics collected by the Board of 
Railroad Wages and Working Conditions were not suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to be of much help and that the 
railroads had made a rough estimate of the amount of the 
wage demands by calculations based on the October, 1919, 
payrolls. He said the managers had invited the other side 
to join with them in the preparation of data to be sub- 
mitted to the Labor Board in an effort to save time, but 
that they had declined and the railroads have prepared 
some forms to be sent out to the roads which the commit- 
tee would like to submit to the board for its approval or 
for any suggestions as to other or additional information 
that should be collected. He said it would take three months 
to prepare the information called for on the forms which 
had been prepared. L. E. Sheppard, president of the Or- 
der of Railway Conductors, objected to the delay incident 
to the preparation of statistics, saying that the railroad 
statistics are mainly concerned with the question of cost. 

“We think,” he said, “that the law provides that this 
tribunal shall fix wages based on what is just and right 
rather than on the cost. The law provides for taking care 
of the cost through the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The more the board goes back into the statistics of the 
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past, the more of a maze it will be in. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission are the people who want to know 
what it is going to cost.” 

Chairman Barton said the board intends to expedite 
the matter with all the energy and speed possible but it 
does not intend to be rushed into inconsiderate action and 
he asked that each side present its suggestions in writing 
within the next two days as to what information should be 
collected by the board. Chairman Barton also said the 
board would like to postpone further hearings for this week 
in order that it may hold executive sessions to consider the 
mass of communications that had been addressed to it and 
also the organization of its force, but after Mr. Sheppard 
had objected to any further delay on the ground that the 
transportation organizations were ready to proceed and that 
miany men had been induced to return to work on the un- 
detstanding that the board would proceed promptly, it was 
decided to hear S. E. Heberling, president of the Switch- 
mén’s Union, on Thursday. 

Formal demands and requests for an immediate hearing 
were filed with the board by Edward McHugh on behalf 
of the New York employees, James Eubanks on _ behalf 
of’ the St. Louis Yardmen’s Association, W. A. Robinson 
on behalf of the Chicago Yardmen’s Association, and J. L. 
Kohiel on behalf of Philadelphia employees. It was an- 
nounced on Wednesday that the New York and New Jer- 
sey employees had reached an agreement with the brother- 
hood leaders to represent them and that under this condi- 
tidn the men would return to work. 

After an executive session the board announced its de- 
cision on the statement filed by Mr. McHugh in Decision 
No. 1 as follows: 

“This matter is brought to the attention of the board in 
two written applications filed with the secretary, one signed 
by Edward A. McHugh, chairman, the other by Edward 
A» McHugh, chairman, and by some 100 or more other 
names, the men referred to therein as railroad men. 

“The board declines to authorize the application to be 
filed and docketed as the case, because the same does not 
comply with the provisions of the Transportation Act, 1920, 
and Order No. 1 adopted by the board. These petitions do 
not show by expressed statements of facts set out the mat- 
ters required by the Transportation Act and Order No. 1. 

“The petitioners recite that every possible means of 
remedying the situation had been exhausted before the ap- 
plicants as individuals stopped work, but this is a con- 
clusion of the applicants and not a setting out of facts. 
The application does not show that the applicants had held 
or squght conference between their representatives and the 
carriers. It does not show that the applicants had exerted 
every reasonable effort and adopted every possible, means 
to avoid any interruption to the operation of the carriers. 
It does not show that the applicants are employees of any 
carrier or carriers. On the contrary it appears from the face 
of the petition that the applicants have retired from the work 
and employment of the railroads on their own motion and 
on their own account. 

“For these reasons the board declines to entertain, and 
on its own motion dismisses these applicants and rules that 
it’ must affirmatively appear and be made known to the 
board before an application will be entertained that the ap- 
plicants have fully and in all respects complied with the 
provisions of the law and Order No. 1 of this board, and 
come within the classes whom the law provides are entitled 
to be heard. This decision and statement will be entered 
on the records, communicated to the parties, the President 
and the commission.” - 

On the following day letters were written to the represen- 
tatives of the Chicago Yardmen Association and the St. 
Louis Yardmen’s Association as follows: 


“Replying to your communication of April 17 present- 
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ing claims of the Chicago Yardmen Association: Your «p- 
plication is declined as it does not conform to Order No. 1 
and Decision No. 1, copies attached. By order of the 
United States Railroad Labor Board.” 

President Wilson’s nominations for appointment to the 
Railroad Labor Board were confirmed by the Senate on 
April 15 after some discussion in which opposition was ex- 
pressed by Senators to some of the members of the board, 
particularly Messrs. Hunt, Forrester and Hanger. ‘The 
board began its first meeting on April 16 at the offices of 
the Railroad Administration after the members who were 
present had been sworn into office by Chairman Clark of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. R. M. Barton and 
A. O. Wharton were not present at the first session but ar- 
rived later. The board organized by selecting Henry Hunt 
as temporary chairman and G. W. W. Hanger as temporary 
secretary, but at its second meeting R. M. Barton was 
elected permanent chairman and C. P. Carrithers, formerly 
secretary of the Railroad Administration Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1, was elected secretary. 

The demands of the 18 railroad labor organizations for 
increased wages, were referred to the new board by repre- 
sentatives of the bi-partisan conference committee repre- 
senting the railroads and the labor organizations which had 
taken up consideration of the demands after the termination 
of federal control of the railroads but which had _ taken 
no action upon them because of the refusal of the railroad 
committee to take any action toward granting the demands 
without representation by the public. W. N. Doak spoke 
for the employees and the railroad committee was represented 
by. E. T. Whiter. 

In a special circular sent out last week to the general 
chairman of the principal railroad labor organization in- 
structions were given as te the presentation on April 28 
of wage demands to the separate railroad companies. This 
action was regarded as necessary after the railroad man- 
gers’ conference committee, had declined the demands in its 
conference with the representatives of the labor organiza- 
tions at Washington on March 30, although the demands are 
the same as those originally presented to the Railroad Ad- 
ministration last year and laid before the new Railroad 
Labor Board at its first meeting. The instructions pro- 
vided that a written reply shall be demanded of each rail- 
road and reports are to be presented by local or system com- 
mittees by May 20. Apparently this action is a formality 
as to most roads as the Railroad Labor Board has indicated 
its intention of proceeding immediately with the considera- 
tion of the entire question, but the demands will also be 
presented to the short lines that pay less than standard 
wages. 

E. T. Fitzgerald, president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, and J. H. Pruett, representing the 
Masters’, Mates’ and Pilots’ Association, appeared before 
the board on April 16 to ask that the New England Steam- 
ship Association be forced to reinstate men who had left 
the service during the recent outlaw strike of steamship em- 
ployees, but the board decided it had no jurisdiction over 
the matter. 





As A MATTER OF FACT the number of those who are interested 
in maintaining the solvency of the railroads is far greater than 
the number of those who individually own railroad securities.— 
Cincinnati (O.) Times-Star. 


THE SEEDS OF TROUBLE were sown when the Adamson law 
pistol was pointed at the public’s head and the President and 
Congress weakly yielded, buying a temporary settlement at the 
expense of future security. Since the Adamson holdup there has 
been an increase of the highwayman spirit, as might have been 
expected.—The New York Tribune. 
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appropriation of $300,000,000. 





Appropriation for Railroad Administration Reduced 


Bill for $300,000,000 Passed by House Will Enable Government to 


Pay Railroads $661,000, 


April 19, submitted a report recommending a reduction 

from $420,000,000 to $300,000,000 in the appropria- 
tion asked by the Railroad Administration and also intro- 
duced -an urgent deficiency appropriation bill, H. R. 13,677, 
providing for the $300,000,000 amount and also $162,004 
for additional salaries and expenses for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The reduction was made possible by a 
provision in the bill requiring the War Finance Corporation 
to take over at par about $90,000,000 of Liberty bonds, a 
large part of which were left on the hands of the Railroad 
Administration by railroad employees, and by omitting about 
$30,000,000 for claims which the committee thought could be 
taken care of out of the $300,000,000 revolving fund pro- 
vided by the transportation act. 

The report filed by Chairman Good of the committee said 
in part: 

“The amount requested by the director general of rail- 
roads to terminate the matters connected with the federal 
control is $420,727,341. The committee recommends the 

They also recommend a 
provision requiring the War Finance Corporation to take 
over from the Railroad Administration, at par and accrued 
interest, bonds of the United States of the various Liberty 
loan issues and the Victory loan issue aggregating approx- 
imately $90,000,000. The Transportation Act, 1920, which 
was approved February 28, 1920, carries.an appropriation 
of $300,000,000 for the making of new loans to railroads. 
The act provides that this sum also shall be available for 
the payment of final judgments, decrees, and awards in ac- 
tions, suits, proceedings, or reparation claims arising out 
of federal control. The amount of such payments has been 
estimated roughly from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000. The 
liabilities of the Railroad Administration having included 
general items for the payment of claims of all character, the 
committee believe that the sum of $30,000,000 may be de- 
ducted from the amount of the estimate. It will be seen 
therefore, that while the direct appropriation recommended 
in the bill is $300,000,000, the committee have provided 
practically for the full amount of the estimate submitted, 
first, by the appropriation of $300,000,000, second, by the 
converting into cash of approximately $90,000,000 of assets 
which otherwise could not be made available except at a 
considerable loss, and third, by deducting from the estimate 
the sum of approximately $30,000,000 which has been pro- 
vided for in another appropriation. 

“The estimate of the director general of railroads of the 
total of expenditures from the federal treasury during the 
26 months of federal control and the expenditures that re- 
main to be made in order to terminate the matters of federal 
control is the sum of $1,870,000,000. Deducting from this 
sum the amount included therein which is invested in Lib- 
erty loan and Victory loan bonds of approximately $90,- 
000,000, which the War Finance Corporation is directed 
to take over at par, there remains the sum of $1,780,000,000. 

“The relinquishment of federal control and the appropria- 
tion of the sum carried in this bill to terminate the matters 
arising out of federal control, give rise to the proper inquiry 
as to what proportion of this very large sum represents a loss 
to the government and what proportion represents investment 
in railroad properties and loans that are to be repaid to the 
government. The director general states that the task of 
winding up the affairs of the Railroad Administration will 
continue certainly until December 31, 1920, and that it is 


; T's House COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS on Monday, 


000 on Compensation 


WasuinoTon, D. C. 
entirely probable it may run beyond March 1, 1921. The 
sums, therefore, stated at this time as loss to the government 
and.as capital assets which the government hopes to have 
returned are dependent in large measure upon the settlements 
that the Railroad Administration makes with the roads, the 
future condition of the roads, and their ability to pay the 
government the amounts in which they will be indebted to. it. 

“It should also be said that the appropriations stated do 
not include any amount for the settlement of claims on the 
part of the railroads for undermaintenance of their property 
during federal control nor has the Railroad Administration 
credited itself with any amounts for overmaintenance. The 
director general believes that such claims by some roads will 
be more than offset in the net by claims which the govern- 
ment may have against other roads for maintenance of their 
property in excess of the contract requirements, and as the 
question of overmaintenance or undermaintenance is one 
which requires considerable study and examination by both 
the carriers and the government, the figures presented in this 
report do not deal with that factor. 

“The total outlay of the government as stated herein 
amounts to $1,780,000,000. This sum may be divided into 
two parts, namely: Approximately $904,000,000 represent- 
ing the amount stated by the Railroad Administration to be 
the loss of the government on account of federal control and 
$876,000,000 representing the portion thereof which is cap- 
ital assets and which the government hopes may be returned 
ultimately to the Treasury. 

The loss in operation under federal control, estimated by 
the director general at $904,000,000, is made up of the fol- 
lowing items: 

Excess of operating expenses and rentals over operating reve 

eS a a ere rere ee ere er ene $677,513,152 

Excess of operating expenses and rentals over operating reve- 


nues for smaller railroads, sleeping and refrigerator car 
ee ee are rere rere re ee re eee 
Excess of operating expenses and rentals over operating reve- 
RE TOR. TR WRURENOUES oo :0:5:5 55:8 0s Gas ea ee wee oes 
Expenses of Railroad Administration for central and regional 
organizations 
Excess of operating expenses and rentals over operating reve- 
nues for American Railway Express Co...........csceceece 
Difference in value of materials and supplies taken over from 
roads at beginning of federal control and materials and 


43,011,129 

2,449,739 
17,400,202 
38,111,742 


supplies restored at end of federal control................- 85,204,618 
Net interest adjustments and miscellaneous debits and credits 40,233,396 
Pete) wasted Jeks: LADNTOXUMEIET) « inicsc ct cists eennwrace $904,000,000 


*Includes $30,000,000 for payment of judgments, etc., arising out of 
Federal control, estimated to be paid from appropriation of $300,000,000 
for making new loans. 


“The item of $876,000,000, representing the portion of 
the appropriations made by the federal government which 
is known as capital assets of the Railroad Administration 
and for which the government will hold securities of the 
roads, is made up of the following items: 

Net amount of advances for additions and betterments to 
roadway and structures and equipment (except allocated 


equip), to be funded for 10 years and to bear interest at 


Ste. BOM wissen ates ads + cae yee eee A see ecersereceeses 
Advances for purchase of allocated equipment which has 
been funded through equipment trusts, principal payable in 


$270,079,575 


15 annual installments, with interest at 6 per cent.......... 367,806,968 
Other indebtedness due the Government, to be evidenced by 

l-year notes bearing interest at 6 per cent..........+.eee0- 144,422,526 
Long-term notes, payable to the Government.............++.- 44,433,664 


Stocks, bonds, and receivers’ certificates of railroad companies p 
owned by The Goveriitielit.... 3. .csck cece iuccssveeceteias 35,221,199 
Total indebtedness of railroads and other properties, in- 
cluding express companies, to the Government......... $861,963,932 
Investments of the Railroad Administration in additions an 


betterments to inland waterwayS.........ssscccesceccccces 14,581,126 
Total capital assets (approximately)..........-secseeecee $876,000,000 


“The foregoing tabulations deal only with the period of 
federal control and do not include the sums which the gov- 
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ernment has obligated itself to pay or may pay the roads in 
the period immediately following federal control. The 
a oe Act, 1920, approved February 28, 1920, car- 
ries several appropriations for payments to roads during 
the period immediately following federal control. One of 
these provides for the payment of certain losses which the 
shortline railroads, not under federal control, suffered during 
the period of federal control. No very accurate estimate can 
be made of this sum, but the nearest approximation that the 
committee has received is $25,000,000. Another provision 
in the Transportation Act makes a guaranty to the railroads 
and express companies during the six months period follow- 
ing termination of federal control (Mar. 1 to Aug. 31, 1920), 
and a rough estimate of this sum by the director of finance 
is approximately $200,000,000. 

“The Transportation Act also contains an appropriation of 
$300,000,000 which is to be available for a period of 26 
months following the termination of federal control for the 
making of new loans to railroads. This appropriation, as 
heretofore stated, is also available for the payment of judg- 
ments, awards, etc., arising out of federal control, approx- 
imated at $30,000,000. There will be left, therefore, the 
sum of approximately $270,000,000 which will be available 
for the purpose of making these loans. 

“The appropriations made in the Transportation Act are for 
purposes so intimately connected with federal control, and 
arise so directly from the termination of federal control that 
they should be coupled with the appropriation, made for the 
operation of the roads during federal control in order to 
ascertain what the total outlay of the government will be for 
the period beginning January 1, 1918, and continuing to the 
end of the guaranty period, August 31, 1920, and the end 
of the 26 months’ period for the making of new loans. The 
following table recapitulates the several amounts heretofore 
stated : 


Operating loss under federal control, estimated 


by director general (approximately)......... $904,000,000 
Estimated cost of six months’ guaranty follow- 
Pe EE, AUNUa dé, onecuceeenaseedhonous 200,000,000 


Estimated payment to short-line roads for fed- 
ee Pee peer 25,000,000 
po Oe Ee Se a ee er rer $1,129,000,000 
Indebtedness of railroads and other properties, 
including express companies, to government at 
termination of federal control, estimated by 
ee a eee See ree $861,963,932 
Investment of Railread Administration in addi- 





tions and betterments to inland waterways... 14,581,126 
New loans to railroads for period of 26 months 
following federal control]...........eeeeeees 270,000,000 
Total investments (approximately).......-+-.eeeeeeeee 1,146,000,000 
Se Se oe ee ceecun sn icon éweeelet caer taee nee $2,275,000,000 


“Clearly it was not the purpose of the director general of 
the railroads to give the impression that $904,000,000 would 
cover the total losses sustained by the government during 
federal control, nor should it be inferred that the sum of 
$225,000,000, heretofere shown as the additional loss the 
government will suffer because of federal control, is the only 
loss which the government will sustain because of the fed- 
eral control and operation of the railroads. 

“Assuming that the director general’s contention is sound 
that his claims for overmaintenance will more than offset the 
claims of the roads for undermaintenance, there still remains 
items of loss not included in the director general’s statement. 
The loss to the government on account of interest on $1,450,- 
000,000, already appropriated for the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, approximates $65,000,000. It also must be remem- 
bered that the proposed settlement with the railroads will 
leave the government with an investment in railroad se- 
curities arising from federal control of $862,000,000. Many 
of these loans were made to weaker roads in order to prevent 
receiverships during federal control. 

“No one will contend that the government will realize the 
full amount invested in these securities. From every stand- 
point they should not be thrown upon the market. It is 
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not the intention of the director general to dispose of them 
and hence the actual loss to the government on account of 
such investments cannot be stated. If, however, all the se- 
curities owned by the government at the present time, in- 
cluding its investment in Liberty and Victory bonds, were 


,_ sold upon the market for cash, it is quite probable that the 


loss to the government in these transactions alone would total 
more than $250,000,000 on a total investment of more than 
$966,000,000, including the investment in inland water- 
ways. Assuming that the railroad securities owned by the 
government would shrink $250,000,000 by the present con- 
version thereof into cash the total loss to the government 
chargeable to federal control and operation of railroads would 
amount to $1,375,000,000. 


Testimony Before Committee 


In connection with the committee’s report on the bill there 
was made public the printed record of the testimony pre- 
sented before a subcommittee by Director General Hines and 
his assistants in executive session on April 7 and following 
days. The examination went into great detail regarding 
the financial and other transactions of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. According to testimony by Swagar Sherley, di- 
rector of the Division of Finance, passage of the appropria- 
tion bill will enable the Railroad Administration to pay the 
railroad companies $661,000,000 due them on account of 
rentals and other items toward settling up the accounts. Mr. 
Sherley presented a balance sheet as of March 1 showing 
that as of that date the Railroad Administration owed the 
carriers a total of $1,476,928,805, including $1,091,534,012 
for compensation (rental) with interest adjustments, etc., 
$337,000,064 on account of depreciation, and $48,934,728 
to make up the value of the materials and supplies taken 
over with the roads. Against this total there was placed 
$815,379,145 as an estimate of what could be deducted on 
what the carriers owed the government, leaving $661,549,- 
659 of cash to be paid the railroads. The Railroad Admin- 
istration also had on that date an estimated amount of $244,- 
000,000 after paying the bills to everybody other than the 
railroads, which would be increased by the sale of its Liberty 
bonds and by leaving the $30,000,000 item to be cared for 
out of the new revolving fund, and its new appropriation 
was asked for the purpose of making up the balance of the 
$66 1,000,000. 

The bill was taken up in the House on Tuesday and 
promptly passed. 

On the other side of the balance sheet the railroads owned 
the government $1,677,343,077, against which the $815,- 
379,145. offset would be-made, leaving a balance of $681,- 
963,932 representing the long term indebtedness, which in- 
cludes $270,000,000 to be funded for 10 years, $367,000,000 
already funded by 15-year equipment trusts and smaller 
amounts represented by notes and securities. Of the $661,- 
000,000 to be paid in cash, about $95,000,000 was actually 
paid them during March and from June 1, 1919, to March 
1, 1920, a total of $776,825,760 was paid on account. 

Chairman Good of the committee asked how much of the 
appropriation might be deferred, say, to the first of January. 
Mr. Sherley replied that any delay of the appropriation 
would naturally delay the settlement with the railroads. He 
said later, however, that the government should not be called 
upon to pay out everything it admittedly owes until there has 
been an adjustment of matters in disputes and that it may 
be necessary “to withhold a good deal of money but we ought 
to have it to withhold as a means of trading with these peo- 
ple.” He added that creditor railroads may find it to their 
interest to speed up the presentation of their claims when 
they find out that they can secure the balance due them only 
after they have proved their case. 

The adjustment on account of materials and supplies is 
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necessary because the Railroad Administration took over as 
of December 31, 1917, $532,528,864 worth of materials and 
supplies whereas the amount on hand as of February 29, 
1920, was $569,338,753 and the adjustment was required 
to make good the value of the quantities taken over at pres- 
ent prices. 

Mr. Sherley estimated the amount necessary to pay the 
losses of the short lines relinquished from federal control at 
about $25,000,000, although he said this should not be 
charged against the Railroad Administration because it had 
always insisted there was no justification for such payment. 
He estimated the government’s probable loss under the six 
months’ extension of the guaranty at $200,000,000. 

Chairman Good remarked that the government would hold, 
after settling with the railroads, approximately $861,000,000 
of railroad securities, which would be increased to about $1,- 
161,000,000 by the loans from the new revolving fund, and 
asked: “Is that not an indication that we are sort.of headed 
toward government ownership of the railroads, and have we 
not already taken a pretty long step in acquiring railroad 
securities and railroad properties?” 

“Tt is certainly an indication that the government has a 
very large financial investment in the railroads,” replied Mr. 
Sherley. ‘Personally, I hope it does not mean that we have 
taken a long step toward government ownership because I 
think government ownership should be a thing to be under- 
taken only as a last resort. My judgment is that if there is 
worked out under the new transportation act a proper group- 
ing and a proper system of rates for the railroads, their credit 
ought, and will be, re-established sufficiently to enable them 
to pay within the next few years the major portion of that 
debt.” 

A total of 165 compensation contracts, with a total annual 
compensation of $812,428,607, have now been executed, Mr. 
Sherley testified, in addition to two contracts carrying a lump 
sum total of $129,734. 

Mr. Sherley said that “the railroads are today very prop- 
erly seeking to find means to obtain the money for new equip- 
ment, and yet during the major part of last year the hardest 
work I have had to do in many years was to convince the 
railroads that they ought to accept the equipment that was 
ordered by the Railroad Administration for their benefit and 
which they insisted they should not be required to take.” 


Deficit Due to Failure to Raise Rates 

Mr. Hines defended the increase in railroad operating ex- 
penses, and particularly wages, during federal control as be- 
ing no greater than was necessary. He said that while the 
increased price per hour of railroad labor at the end of 1919 
was somewhere between 100 and 106 per cent over what it 
was in 1914 the earnings of the men had probably increased 
only something over 80 per cent, due to the substitution of 
the eight-hour for the ten-hour day. 

“The real element involved in this question,” he said, re- 
ferring to the deficit, “is that, growing out of the peculiar 
conditions which confronted the Railroad Administration, 
transportation rates were not raised soon enough and often 
enough to pay the full element of cost, leaving an amount 
which, for the Class I railroads, was something like $700,- 
000,000 less than the cost of doing business.’”’ Over a dozen 
pages of the record are taken up with Mr. Hines’ explana- 
tion of why he did not increase rates in 1919. He said that 
based on the results of the early months of 1919 an increase 
made at that time would have had to be 25 per cent or more 
over the existing rates, whereas on the basis of the more fa- 
vorable months 5 per cent would have been enough and if 
the rates had been advanced 14 per cent more than they were 
in June, 1918, there would have been no deficit. 

“T have been under the impression,” said Chairman Good, 
“that, owing to your increase in wages, right at the begin- 
ning there ought to have been a much more generous in- 
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crease of rates because of the increase in the value of the 
things carried and the greatly increased cost of the service. 
While I realize the problem that confronted the director gen- 
eral, it has seemed to me all along that if rates had been in- 
creased to a point where they would have more nearly met 
the operating expenses, plus the rentals, you could then be 
in a position to turn the roads back to the owners with less 
disturbance than to turn them back at a time when, after 
you had taken them over, you had readjusted the pay of every 
man out of proportion, and, also at a time when we were 
compelled to go to the people to raise money by bonds to 
run the government. Our revenue law itself carried an in- 
crease of freight rates in order to meet the expenses of the 
war, and now we are compelled to sell bonds to meet the 
deficit from the operation of the railroads. 

“It looks to me as we have been working at cross-purposes. 
In the first place, we ought to have seen to it that the rail- 
roads collected enough to pay the expenses of operating the 
railroads, with perhaps a margin of safety, because the money 
so collected went into the Treasury of the United States. 
Then, in addition to that, we were collecting taxes on freight 
in order to get money to put in the Treasury. Of course, 
from your statement I think it is obvious to you that some in- 
crease in freight rates or passenger fares will be necessary 
in order to allow the roads to pay operating expenses and a 
fair return on the value of their property. That being the 
case, a great many people who are inclined to be unfair will 
say that during federal control you operated the railroads 
and paid a higher return to the railroad companies under 
a much lower rate than they will have to pay under private 
control. They will not think about this $900,000,000 deficit, 
or any additions that will be made to it under the settlements 
that will follow. They will forget that in playing it up to 
the public and will never mention the loss to the Federal 
Treasury.” 


Regarding the question of maintenance claims, Mr. Hines 
said: 

“These returns necessarily are not yet in for the entire 
period, and pending their receipt and analysis, it will be im- 
practicable to form a reliable judgment. We have had vari- 
ous tentative figures which were made by the regional di- 
rectors during the period of federal control, but they would 
necessarily have to be reviewed in the light of the more ac- 
curate accounting returns. On the whole, my judgment has 
been and is that the government is not warranted in assum- 
ing that there will be any net amount due by it to the rail- 
road companies for undermaintenance. No doubt some par- 
ticular company may be able to claim, with great plausibility, 
that as to some particular branch of its property more main- 
tenance ought to have been applied, but I believe these claims 
will be largely dispelled by viewing the situation of each 
company as a whole; and even if in some cases a particular 
company should be able to sustain a claim for a net amount 
there is the probability that the government would be able 
to sustain a claim of equal amount against some other com- 
pany for overmaintenance. Viewing this entire situation, 
it has seemed to me there was no basis at present for the 
assumption that any additional amounts would have to be 
appropriated to take care of any possible balance of claims 
for undermaintenance in excess of claims the government 
may maintain for overmaintenance. The matter is necessar- 
ily of a controversial nature, and it would clearly be inex- 
pedient for the government to undertake in advance of get- 
ting all the facts to commit itself either as to any particular 
company or as to companies generally, because such com- 
mitment, if favorable to the government, would not be al- 
lowed to operate in its favor; and if unfavorable to the gov- 
ernment, might be seized upon and used to the government’s 
detriment.” 

Max Thelen, director of the Division of Liquidation 








Claims, also discused the maintenance question, saying in 
part: “The uncertainty as to the amount of those claims 
and also the very large amount of money that can be saved 
by careful and efficient management as against that which 
would be lost otherwise is, I think, well illustrated by the 
first claim that has come in. We have now before us the 
claim of one of the largest railroads which claim is for some 
$3,000,000 of alleged undermaintenance of equipment, some 
$2,000,000 for alleged undermaintenance of way and struc- 
tures, and a little less than $1,000,000 for alleged failure 
to turn back materials and supplies in the quantity and the 
quality we should have turned back, making a total of $6,- 
000,000 of claims against the government presented by this 
one railroad. On the other hand, our own tentative figures 
would seem to indicate an overmaintenance of equipment 
running somewhere between two and three million dollars as 
contrasted with their claim of undermaintenance amounting 
to $3,000,000. There is a difference there of almost five or 
six million dollars in the respective claims of the company 
and of the government on that one item. As far as main- 
tenance of way and structures is concerned, our figures show 
a very much less amount than what they claim.” 


Former Railroad Employee in Congress 
Gives Views on Plumb Plan League 


EPRESENTATIVE JOHN G. Cooper of Ohio, a former 
R railroad employee and a member of one of the broth- 

erhoods, in a discussion of the railroad strike in the 
House of Representatives on April 14 expressed the opinion 
that the paper called “Labor” published by the Plumb Plan 
League “has done more to poison the minds and hearts of 
the railroad men than anything else that has happened in 
this country in the last year.” Mr. Cooper said he did not 
believe that the Plumb Plan League had anything to do 
directly with the strike, although there was no question in 
his mind but that it was instigated by radicals. Railroad 
men, however, he said, are in a condition to be influenced by 
radicals because they are not receiving adequate wages. He 
quoted the rates paid to yard employees and declared they 
are less than is being paid to common labor, whereas the 
public, he thought, had been influenced by examples of 
high wages paid to men on preferred runs. 

Mr. Cooper discussed at length the way in which the 
Plumb plan paper has been misleading railroad employees 
and he called attention to the cartoons published in that pa- 
per which were drawn by Congressman J. M. Baer of North 
Dakota. Mr. Cooper said in part, as reported in the Con- 
gressional Record: 

“But, as I said in the beginning, I deplore this strike. 
There is no question in my mind but what it was started by 
radicals, but by reason of unsatisfactory conditions, by the 
poor wages that the railroad men are receiving it only needed 
a spark to touch the powder keg, and it went like a house 
afire. The gentleman from Ohio made the statement that 
he thought the ‘one big union’ was back of this movement. 
I received a telegram only yesterday from 3,500 switchmen 
in my home city of Youngstown, Ohio, denying that the ‘one 
big union’ was back of this strike; that they wanted to re- 
main loyal to their organizations, and they were ready to 
meet the representatives of the railroad managers any time 
they could get an audience with them. I have too much 
confidence in the patriotism of the American railway em- 
ployees to believe that they will be led by and influenced 
by the I. W. W.’s of this country. [Applause. ] 

“Mr. Speaker, I must confess that I have some feeling on 
this question. For 17 years before I came to Congress I 
associated with the railroad men, working with them as a 
locomotive fireman and engineer on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
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road. And while I have no authority to speak for the rail- 
road brotherhoods I desire to say that from the time I com- 
menced work as a railroad employee, up to this day, I have 
been proud of the fact that my name is recorded as being 
a member in good standing in one of the brotherhood organ- 
izations. And I also believe that if the President of the 
United States had taken the interest that he should have 
taken in this matter and used the power granted him in the 
Cummins-Esch bill, the power to appoint a labor board, 
which was passed by the House and Senate more than six 
weeks ago—if he had appointed this board at once so that 
the wage questions of railroad employees could have been 
considered, I say if the President had done this then this 
strike could have been averted, and we would not have had 
the wheels of transportation tied up in our country to-day. 
But, no; the President of the United States had to wait un- 
til the crisis came before he appointed this board, which 
gave him, the power by law to settle these labor disputes as 
far as railway employees are concerned. ‘Then again there 
is another thing I want to touch on just a moment. 

“It has been prominently mentioned in the papers that 
the Plumb Plan League is back of this strike. I do not be- 
lieve that. I do not believe that the Plumb Plan League had 
anything to do with this strike, but I do believe that this 
official organ of the Plumb Plan League, printed and pub- 
lished here in Washington, managed by a former member of 
Congress who has been drawing $7,500 a year from the gov- 
ernment of the United States at least part of the time he was 
managing this paper called ‘Labor-—I do believe that this 
paper has done more to poison the minds and hearts of the 
railroad men than anything else that has happened in this 
country in the last year. [Appiause. ] 

“The name of this publication is ‘Labor.’ You have all 
read it. For weeks this paper has been picturing the Amer- 
ican Congress as the enemy of railroad employees and the 
special friend of the railway owners and big interests. This 
paper makes a bitter attack upon every member of Congress 
who voted for the Cummins-Esch bill; and no less a person 
than Mr. Plumb, the author of the Plumb plan, is now cam- 
paigning across the country advocating the defeat of every 
member of this body who would not submit to his way of 
thinking and support the Plumb plan for the operation of 
our transportation systems. But I thank God that regard- 
less of the threats of Mr. Plumb and the official organ of 
the league, that 250 members of this House had the courage 
of their honest convictions and cast their vote in a way 
which they believed would be for the best interests of all the 
American people. I trust the day will never come when 
the American Congress will yield to the threats of any class, 
whether it be labor or capital. Now, I know what I am 
going to get from the Plumb Plan League because I am mak- 
ing this statement here to-day, but I have never smothered 
my convictions on any great question in order to stay in 
public life, and I am going to express myself as to what I 
think about this paper. [Applause.] I have here a copy 
of this paper. You see headline after headline which reads, 
‘Defeat every Member of Congress who voted for the rail- 
road bill.’ No matter how friendly he may have been to 
labor in the past, if he voted for the railroad bill he is an 
enemy of labor and the tool of Wall Street. 

“This paper is being sent into the districts of Congress- 
men who have always been friendly to labor during their 
service in this House, members who have supported labor’s 
cause every time legislation has been considered which was 
for their benefit. I say that this paper is now going into the 
districts of these men and .asking for their defeat for re- 
election, because they had the courage to vote their convic- 
tions on the railroad bill. 

“Then they even go so far as to say—if not in direct 
words, by inference—that we got our price, that we were 
paid by Wall Street to vote for this railroad bill. They are 
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attacking the labor provisions of the railroad bill. There 
is not a thing in the labor section but what gives labor the 
same rights and privileges that it has had in the past. [Ap- 
plause.] There is no antistrike clause in the law, and they 
know there is not. If a question of dispute goes to the United 
States Labor Board and they agree in regard to the question 
of wages or conditions, there is nothing compulsory in their 
findings. The railroads employees can either accept or re- 
ject the decision of the board, and there is no provision in 
the law that will stop the railroad employees from going on 
strike if they so desire. They condemn us because we re- 
fused to vote for recommitting the conference report. They 
have said it would have given an opportunity to strike out 
the antistrike section and other obnoxious features. There 
was not a thing in the motion to recommit which would have 
given them an opportunity to do that any more than it 
would have given them an opportunity to put in an antistrike 
provision. It was a straight motion to recommit, and the 
gentleman from Kentucky, who made the motion to recom- 
mit, and 22 others who voted for the motion to recommit, 
all voted against the Anderson amendment, which would 
have prohibited the antistrike provision in the railroad bill. 
[ Applause. ] 

“These men have a clear sheet as far as the Plumb plan 
advocates are concerned, but the members of this House 
who have been loyal to labor and have supported them and 
spoke for them here on the floor of this House, they are now 
condemned as grafters and as the tools of Wall Street and 
as bowing to the big interests because they voted for the 
railroad bill. 

“They say that we guaranteed 514 per cent on watered 
stock. Why, there is not a thing in that bill that guaran- 
tees one penny to the railroads except for the first six months, 
and then we guarantee to them the same return that the 
government guaranteed during governmental control. After 
that the law establishes a rule of rate making which permits 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix a rate which will 
give to the railroads a return of 5% per cent. On what? 
On the value of their property as the value is fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, not by the railroad com- 

any. 

“And if the Interstate Commerce Commission follows out 
the law in the rule of rate as it is written in the Cummins- 
Esch bill it will be impossible for the railroad owners to re- 
ceive any revenue on watered stocks. A few days ago the 
representatives of the railroad-security owners appeared be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission and argued that 
the commission, in fixing the rates, should take the book 
value of the roads as a basis. The law says that the com- 


‘' mission shall take into consideration that part of the railroad 


property that is used for transportation purposes as a basis 
for fixing rates. And the advocates of the.Plumb plan know 
that the law has this provision, for on the same day that the 
representative of the railroad securities appeared before the 
commission Donald R. Rishberg, representing the Plumb 
Plan League, and speaking in place of Mr. Plumb, appeared 
before the commission and argued that the-Cummins-Esch law 
would not permit a return of revenue to the railroads on wat- 
ered stock. It is strange, indeed, that a representative of the 
Plumb Plan League should make this statement before the 
commission when every issue of their paper states that the 
Cummins-Esch bill guarantees 5% per cent on watered 
stock. 

“There is another matter to which I want to call the at- 
tention of the House. It is a disagreeable task for me to 
do it, but I feel moved to do it. The Plumb Plan League 
paper has been running a series of cartoons which picture 
every member of Congress as bowing to Wall Street, as get- 
ting their price, as the enemies of labor, tying the laboring 
man to the railroad tracks and letting a train come along 
and crush him. 
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“I am very sorry, indeed, that one of the members of this 
body has seen fit to use his talent in this way. He seems 
to take great pride in the fact that he is the author of these 
cartoons. Above every one of these cartoons that have been 
published in the official organ of the Plumb Plan League you 
will find this notice: ‘Drawn for Labor by Congressman 
J. M. Baer.’ Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the gentleman 
from North Dakota that if I believed as he does, that the 
250 members of this body who voted for the Cummins-Esch 
bill, and President Wilson, who signed it, are as corrupt and 
as unclean as he represents them to be in the cartoons he is 
drawing for the Plumb-plan organ—I say, if I believed as 
he does, I would resign my seat to-day, as I would not 
want to contaminate myself in such a presence.” [Loud 
and long applause. | 

Mr. Baer undertook to reply to Mr. Cooper and to justify 
his cartoons representing Congress as working in the inter- 
ests of Wall street by saying that the president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association had recently stated in a conven- 
tion that the bankers had written five or six provisions into 
the railroad bill. ‘‘Now, as the bankers are the looters of 
the railroads,” Mr. Baer said, “I believe it would be logical 
and consistent for me to show that because the bankers of 
this country had succeeded in writing five or six provisions 
into the bill it was a bill practically drawn by a soviet of 
bankers in Wall street.” 

Representative Foster also took up the discussion, saying 
that he had a large labor constituency and had voted in the 
way that the American Federation of Labor desired on all 
recent bills in which it was interested except the railroad 
bill, yet he had been included among the Congressmen char- 
acterized by the labor paper as those who had voted for the 
“soviet of Wall street.” “If the gentleman from North Da- 
kota objects to his company in the House,” he said, “there 
is a way to part company without the retirement from the 
House of the 250 members who supported the railroad bill.” 


Coal Operators Ask Car Service Order 


XERCISE of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
E powers over car service has been demanded by a group 
of coal operators in the form of a petition asking the 
commission to make effective an order of the Commission 
on Car Service before the federal commission has worked out 
its own policy of dealing with such matters. The Harlan 
County Coal Operators’ Association, the Hazard Coal Oper- 
ators’ Exchange, the Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ 
Association and the Western Kentucky Coal Bureau filed a 
petition with the commission for peremptory orders requiring 
defendant carriers to return promptly the open top cars 
belonging to the Louisville & Nashville and to deliver daily 
a reasonable number’ of their own or other open top cars 
in their possession to that road until such time as the open 
top cars of the Louisville & Nashville may be returned to it 
in sufficient numbers to relieve what they assert to be an 
unprecedented shortage of open top cars at mines of the 
complainants served by the Louisville & Nashville. The 
commission is particularly requested to make effective an 
order of the Commission on Car Service directing the con- 
necting lines to deliver to the Louisville & Nashville at 
specified junctions each day 245 empty coal cars more than 
they receive loaded cars from the Louisville & Nashville.and 
the commission is asked to take such other action as will 
meet the emergency and serve the public interest. 

The petition asserts that during March the Louisville & 
Nashville furnished its mines only 46.85 per cent of the 
empty coal cars ordered and for the period March 20 to 28 
there were due to this road under the orders of the Com- 
mission on Car Service 4,619 cars, indicating that its orders 
were not receiving serious consideration. 





Theodore N. Vail 


HEODORE N. VAIL, who died at Johns Hopkins hospital, 
7 Baltimore, Md., on April 16, became president of the 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company in 1907. 
He had been with the Bell telephone system from its be- 
ginning up until 1890 and had been president of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Company for five years prior 
to that date. When he came back to the company, a man 
of about 62, he was known among certain number of people 
for a man of solid achievements but he could hardly have 
been called a great national figure. He had founded the 
railway mail service and had helped to build the foundation 
for the American Telephone & Telegraph Company. In the 
thirteen years, from 1907 until his death a few days ago, Mr. 
Vail perfected the telephone system of the United States. 
He successfully combated advocates of the government own- 
ership of telephones and telegraph and during the period of 
corporation baiting and bit- 
ter criticism of public utili- 
ties he developed an almost 
complete monopoly which, so 
far from earning the enmity 
of its patrons, was at the out- 
break of the war, almost 
universally conceded to be a 
conspicuous example of the 
public benefits accruing from 
successful private operation. 
Much of the credit for this 
remarkable achievement is 
due to Mr. Vail personally. 

He had this advantage as 
compared with the railroads 
in meeting attacks on pri- 
vately owned and operated 
public utilities. The tele- 
phone system was a united 
whole. There were well run 
and poorly run railroads, 
but there was just one Bell 
System and that was extraor- 
dinarily well run. The poli- 
cy toward the public could 
be arrived at without com- 
promise between varying 
opinions. The policy adopt- 
ed by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company 
was a concrete expression of 
Mr. Vail’s personality. 

Outstanding characteris- 
tics of this personality were his courage, openmindedness and 
sense of justice. He had a passion for knowing the facts in 
any given case comparable to the most profound scientific 
student, but he differed from the student in his ability to use 
ascertained facts as a basis for action. He was remarkably 
quick to act when action became necessary. Furthermore, 
he had that most unusual quality of courage in a man of 
action which permitted him to explain and justify his actions. 
Possibly the very fact that his actions were based on thorough 
knowledge of all the facts entering into a situation made him 
both capable and willing to lead another along the paths 
which led to a given action. 

The annual reports of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company since 1906 are among the most interesting 
documents in the history of American business enterprise. 
Mr. Vail wrote these reports personally, much of them long- 
hand, and they were a work of great care and precision. Mr. 
Vail in these reports faced the possibilities of government 
ownership of the telephones squarely. He discussed the sub- 
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ject pro and con with great frankness and he presented the 
fundamental economic principles which entered into this in- 
dustry with perfect clearness. He was not afraid to point 
out the factors which might work out favorably under gov- 
ernment ownership. He met criticism of his policies squarely, 
and he discussed the situation as regards his competitors 
freely. He drove home the logic of his position irresistib] 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Company, which 
is the holding company for local Bell companies and is the 
owner and operator of the long distance telephone system of 
the country, carried on a fairly extensive and very success- 
ful campaign of national advertising in addition to obtaining 
a wide distribution among all classes of intelligent peopl 
for its annual report. 

It is not the province of the Railway Age to describe and 
discuss Mr. Vail’s work as the organizer of the telephone sys- 
tme. Our interest lies especially in his way of meeting the 
question of government ownership which more imminently 

threatened the telephone and 

telegraph than it ever did 
railroads. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that in 
his fight against government 

ownership Mr. Vail had a 

record of achievement in pro- 

viding a system of public 
service so nearly perfect that 
criticism of it was at a min- 
imum. In his relations with 
state commissions, state 
legislatures and with the na- 
tional government, the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph 
Company could be exhibited 

_ without reservations. In a 
long record of state and na- 
tional investigations made 
into the telephone business 
the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company has 
come out scathless. During 
the years from 1907 until the 
government took over the 
telephone system, Mr. Vail 
dominated this system ex- 
clusively. 





A Mrppte-Crass Union.— 
This is what, in the opinion of 
Chauncey M. Depew, chairman 
of the New York Central (86 
years old), is needed to estab- 
lish industrial justice in the United States. Speaking before the 
Merchants’ Association of New York City on April 14, he said: 

I have been dealing with unions all my life. I never had 
any trouble with them. I believe in them. You can get 
down to a fair, square, man-to-man talk with them, as to 
what is needed on the one side, on the other, and on all sides. 
But there is one thing that must not be forgotten, and that 
is that no section, no class, no occupation, should be able to 
prevent the people in other occupations from exercising their 
functions; and the only way to stop that is to have a new 
union of the middle class men and the middle class women 
of this country, who constitute eighty or ninety per cent of 
our population. Let them form a union which shall declare 
that all classes must be treated fairly, squarely, rightly, justly 
and righteously. 





THOSE RAILROADS don’t look much like the ones that were 
loaned to the federal government a few years ago. Some people 
never are careful about borrowed articles.—Boston Transcript. 
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Long Continued Disturbance of Traffic by Strikes 


Strike Leaders Arrested; Slow Restoration of Freight Movements; 


Situation Hopeful, 


HE DISTURBANCE of railroad passenger traffic in and 
around New York City has been gradually abated 
during the past week and train movements are now 
nearly normal; but the freight situation as a whole con- 
tinues to be much restricted; there has been marked im- 
provement during the past week and officers of the different 
roads give out hopeful statements each day; but because 
of the widespread congestion, due in part to causes other 
than the strikes, the task of catching up on the enormous 
number of delayed shipments is difficult and slow. Live 
stock and perishable food have been moved with tolerable 
success, and the supply of coal to industries has been kept 
up with an approach to regularity, and there have been few 
shut-downs for lack of fuel; but deliveries of other freight 
are still far behind. 
The return of the strikers to their positions has been 
spasmodic and in many cases apparently with only half 








A Group of Volunteer Firemen 


formed purpose. Considerable numbers of men remained 
idle and continued their mass meetings up to Wednesday of 
this week, and train operations were still being carried on 
in some cases by the aid of volunteer college students and 
other inexperienced men. In suburban passenger service 
to and frem Jersey City numerous crews made up in part 


. of these amateurs were depended on every day for more 


than a week. 

J. J. Mantell, spokesman for the General Managers As- 
sociation of New York, said on Wednesday that road train 
service, both passenger and freight, was nearing normal; 
that the difficulties still remaining were confined mostly to 
the freight yards on the waterfront; and that these yards 
were between 40 and 50 per cent efficient. The railroads 
issued a joint notice at New York on Thursday, April 15, 
notifying all men who had left their work to return by 
Sunday noon and agreeing to take back without prejudice 
those who had not participated in acts of violence or in- 
timidation. On Monday it appeared that the number of 
men responding to this notice, while large, was not satis- 
factory and one road, the Pennsylvania, issued another 
notice on Tuesday, giving the strikers until Wednesday 
night to come back without losing their seniority rights. 
New York City reporters said that extension of the time 


but Still Confused 


limit was general, and that among the new men recruited 
for train service were many drafted from sources which 
the railroad managements kept secret. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr. Mantell, replying on behalf 
of the railroads to representatives of the four principal 
brotherhoods, declined further to extend the time limit 
within which employees would be taken back without 
prejudice. 

J. C. Lincoln, manager of the Traffic Bureau of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York estimated that the com- 
mercial life of the city suffered from the freight congestion 
to the extent of $1,000,000 a day. He told of innumerable 
complaints made by merchants, farmers, and others in 
suburban towns and manufacturing cities at delays of coal 
and merchandise. 

The New York Central announced the lifting of all em- 
bargoes except to and from New York City, and on the 
West Shore Division south of Newburgh, on Saturday the 
17th. 

The Hudson & Manhattan Railroad, operating the tubes 
from Manhattan to Jersey City and Hoboken, resumed a 
part of its train service on Sunday, and more on Monday 
and Tuesday; but trains were run only in the daytime. The 
increased fares recently authorized on this road by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission went into effect on the re- 
sumption of service, and at once the newspapers and some 
organizations of passengers seemed to have lost their in- 
terest in service and to have concentrated on rates; and 
they began an agitation to secure the revocation of the 
increases. Each of these tube trains carried a policeman. 

A volunteer fireman on the Erie is said to have received 
$550 as a gift from grateful passengers, of whem 1,650 are 
said to have been on the train fired by this man. On the 
Central of New Jersey a crew of four men, following sev- 
eral days of voluntary service on suburban trains, received 
a purse said to contain $385. 

On Wednesday of this week the embargoes on express 
matter were lifted at many places. This action was taken, 
even while still there was much congestion and delay, in 
order to relieve the Post Office Department, parcel post 
shipments having been brought inte the post offices in the 
large cities in enormous quantities. In Massachusetts a 
manufacturer shipped by post at one time enough shoes to 
fill a freight car; and shirts were shipped from New York 
in similar quantities. Passengers passing through the 
Grand Central Terminal, New York, saw the unusual sight 
of long strings of freight cars standing at the platforms to 
be loaded with parcels. 


At Philadelphia 


At Philadelphia the officers of the State of Pennsylvania 
took a hand in the negotiations, and William J. Tracey, 
chief of the Bureau of Mediation and Arbitration held vari- 
ous conferences with officers of the railroads. The Penn- 
sylvania issued a statement on Sunday night indicating 
that Philadelphia freight yards were working from 50 to 
75 per cent of normal, that passenger train service was nor- 
mal except to New York and that even there a through 
train was being run every -hour; that the Altoona district 
was back to a normal basis, Harrisburg nearly so, and 
Baltimore rapidly improving. At the company’s engine 
terminals the day forces were at work. Many freight em- 
bargoes were removed on Sunday. The. Pennsylvania em- 
ployed scores of students from the University of Pennsyl- 
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vania and Johns Hopkins, as well as from Princeton, and 
also some from other colleges. 

The strikers on the Philadelphia & Reading, including 
shopmen, were said to number 3,000; these all voted on 
Saturday to return to work, following conferences between 
the officers of the road and State Mediator Tracey. 

Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
writing to the president of Princeton University express- 
ing the thanks of the road for the voluntary services of 
students, said: 

“The work done by the Princeton boys during the rail- 
road strike was wonderful and their spirit is beyond praise. 
The public need had no fear of Bolsheviki with the young 
men of the country at its back, but the present disturbance 
is a warning to the people to look alive and try to discover 
the true needs and the underlying causes of the grievances of 
the great number of honest, law-abiding railroad men who 
are serving their country at this time by remaining at work 
and refusing to treat their solemn obligations as scraps of 
paper. 

“The public will no doubt be called upon to pay the 
proper cost of adjusting railroad wages, but if they are wise 
they will first insist on knowing why a “green” hand from 
Princeton can produce a greater output than many of the 
skilled laborers are now producing, since the cost to the 
public of decreased output is quite likely to exceed the cost 
of increased wages.” 


The Chicago Situation 


The strike of switchmen and switch tenders, which started 
in the Chicago switching district and spread throughout the 
country has been featured during the past week by the ar- 
rest of leaders of the Chicago Yardmen’s Association and 
the United Enginemen’s Association, the organizations 
which have been behind the walkout, and the gradual col- 
lapse of the strike. As the result of these developments 
traffic conditions at Chicago have been slowly improving, 
the number of men returning to work increasing from day 
to day. 

John Grunau, organizer and president of the Chicago 
Yardmen’s Association, H. E. Reading, chairman of the 
board of directors of the United Enginemen’s Association, 
and the other leaders in the unauthorized walk out were 
arrested on April 15, charged with the violation of sec- 
tions of the Lever act making it unlawful to conspire, com- 
bine, agree or arrange with any other person to limit facili- 
ties for transporting, supplying or dealing in the necessities 
of life. All of the men were taken by operatives of the De- 
partment of Justice and none resisted arrest. After being 
arraigned the men were given their liberty to secure bonds. 


Chronological Narrative 


In the Railway Age of April 16 (page 1183), the strike 
situation at Chicago was described in chronological order 
up to and including April 14. The developments since that 
time in their daily order have been as follows: 

Wednesday April 14.—Late in the afternoon John Grunau 
and other leaders of the Chicago Yardmen’s Association 
were arrested. All of the men denied the charges under 
which they were arrested and many indicated that they were 
ignorant of violation of the federal statutes. Insofar as the 
traffic conditions at Chicago are concerned the break in the 
strike began to be apparent. The movement of perishables 
and other necessary commodities began to approach nor- 
mal because of the increases recorded in the number of men 
returning and in the traffic handled, both of which were 
noted in the Railway Age of April 16 (page 1188). 

Thursday, April 15.—A list of those arrested by federal 
operatives late Wednesday was made public. Among those 


for whom warrants were issued and who were arrested were 
the following: 
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John Grunau, president and organizer of Chicago Yard- 
men’s Association; Harold E. Reading, chairman of board 
of directors, Fred L. Schultz, vice chairman and Michiel 
Elgass, treasurer of the United Enginemen’s Associa- 
tion; Martin J. Kenney, vice president of the Chicago 
Yardmen’s Association; A. W. Cassedy, subsecretary of the 
Chicago Yardmen’s Association; William L. Bond, secre- 
tary of the Chicago Yardmen’s Association; H. W. Dahlby, 
secretary of the United Enginemen’s Association; Joseph 
Scott, trustee of the Chicago Yardmen’s Association; Will- 
iam Larrabell, treasurer of the Chicago Yardmen’s Associa- 
tion; F. S. Lockwood, chairman of the speakers’ bureau, 
Chicago Yardmen’s Association; R. S. Murphy, chairman 
of the publicity committee, Chicago Yardmen’s Association: 
Elmer Bidwell, member of the Chicago Yardmen’s Associa- 
tion and ex-president of the United Railway Yardmen; H. 
A. Daley, director of the United Enginemen’s Association: 
John Devoy, director of the United Enginemen’s Associa- 





Residents of Morristown, N. J., Who Acted as Volunteer 
Firemen on the Lackawanna 


Left to Right, John Stedman, Vice-President of the Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Company, and Alfred Maury. Lower Step, 


Captain Henry Rawle. 


tion. Seven of those arrested were released on bonds of $1,000 
each and the remainder were released on their own recog- 
nizance to report later in the day with bondsmen. Follow- 
ing his arrest, Grunau issued a statement reiterating his 
contention that members of his organization had left their 
positions voluntarily and the movement could not therefore 
be called a strike. Later in the day Grunau refused to 
give bail and indicated his desire to be held in custody. 
Friday, April 16.—This unexpected development in the 

situation, coupled with the fact that the Brotherhood of ' 
Railroad Trainmen, of which many of the strikers are mem- 
bers, issued an ultimatum that all members must be back at 
work by midnight Sunday or forfeit their membership in 
the organization, resulted in a substantial improvement. 
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This improvement was noted in the daily statement issued 
by and on behalf of the railroads which showed 481 switching 
engines in service as compared with 443 the previous day, 
or better than 60 per cent of the normal number of engines 
in service. The passenger and suburban business continued 
unaffected. The movement of live stock into the stock yards 
had been restored to normal, the receipts for 24 hours total- 
ing 798 cars. The movement of live stock to easter points 
was likewise normal, there being 121 cars moved. Approxi- 
mately 60 per cent or 180 cars of the normal movement of 
fresh meat from the stock yards to western points was 
moved on Friday. 

Saturday, April 17.—All available reports indicated a 
further gradual return of traffic to normal. The number of 
switch engines in service was increased to 495 as compared 
with 481 Friday. Receipts of live stock were above the 


normal Saturday’s receipts, 450 cars being received and 


the movement to eastern points was normal, 180 cars. 
Fresh meat to Eastern points showed continued improve- 











Champion Bike Rider Serves as Volunteer Fireman 


Left to Right, Engineer Patrick Ash, Frank Kramer, and Mayor Charles H. 
Martens of East Orange, N. J., in the cab of a Lackawanna locomotive. 


ment, being 244 cars, or approximately 75 per cent of nor- 
mal number. John Grunau and other strike leaders, ar- 
rested on April 15, were again released on their own 
recognizance although they had repeatedly refused to give 
bail. The hearing on the case was scheduled for April 24. 
The appointment of the new Railroad Labor Board and 
its assembling on this day was expected to lead to a definite 
break in the ranks of the strikers. 
materialize. 


Freight Handlers Threaten Strike 


Monday, April 19.—Another factor entered at this time 
to further the return of men, namely, the issuance of ultima- 
tums by several of the railroads involved that if the strikers 
did not return to work by designated days they would lose 
their seniority rights and their places would be filled by new 
men. On the other hand, the freight handlers in the Chi- 
cago district after meetings, issued a statement demanding 
the re-establishment of certain differentials between truckers, 
stowers and callers wiped out in the various awards made by 
the United States Railroad Administration. In reply to these 
demands a statement was issued by the General Managers’ 
Association of Chicago setting forth that although it is im- 
possible under the present conditions for the managers to 
treat with the freight handlers on this subject, the conten- 
tions of the employees were justified. The statement further 
recommended that the Labor Board give immediate and fa- 


This, however, did not . 
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vorable consideration to the men’s demands. Insofar as the 
strike of the switchmen is concerned, the situation continued 
to improve gradually. Approximately 526 crews reported 
for work as compared with 495 crews on Saturday and the 
normal number, 765. The movement of livestock inbound 
totaled 1,112 cars, equaling the average on. Monday, the 
heaviest day of the week. 

Tuesday, April 20.—The improvement in the situation 
continued there being 568 crews operating, as compared 
with 526 the previous day. The movement of inbound coal 
and live stock, the barometers of traffic conditions, also 
showed substantial improvement. The number of live stock 
cars brought into the stock yards totaled 1,420. In addition, 
1,200 cars of coal were brought into Chicago. The latest 
reports showed that 418 switchmen had returned to work in 
the Chicago district. 

Wednesday.—The summary of the situation issued by the 
railroads on Wednesday showed 582 switching crews at work | 
as compared with 568 the previous day. About 60 brake- 
men returned to work, bringing the total up to 471 returned. 
Livestock arrivals amounted to 777 cars, or 100 more than 
last year.: Fresh meat and livestock were moved eastward 
in normal volume, 410 cars being sent out. Coal arriving 


_ at Chicago amounted to 1,448 cars. 


John Grunau, in jail at Joliet, was released and started 
for Chicago. A mass meeting was announced at which promi- 
nent men of the city were to address the strikers in an effort 
to induce them to return to work, but the meeting was broken 
up by hecklers, demanding the presence of Grunau, and 
charging that their temporary leaders had betrayed their cause. 
Grunau was expected to address a meeting, as soon as one 
could be arranged, with a view to getting the men to return 
to work pending acceptance of the demands which have been 
made by the established brotherhoods. 

Additional warrants have been issued for leaders in the 


_ strike movement. 


The situation at other points in the Middle West has, to a 
large extent, closely followed the course of the strike in Chi- 
cago. Its effectiveness at these points has fluctuated in pro- 
portion to the tone of the press notices regarding conditions 
at Chicago. However, at the present time traffic through the 
country is gradually returning to normal and it has been pre- 
dicted by railroad officers in close:touch with the conditions 
that the strike fever will burn itself out within a few days, 
as the fallacy of attempting to ignore the machinery for the 
handling of such matters set up by the Transportation Act 
is recognized by the men. 
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Burning of the Missouri Pacific Station at Little Rock, Ark., 
April 7, 1920 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad section of the American Asso- 
ciation of engineers has postponed its second annual conven- 
tion, scheduled for April 17, at Pittsburgh, Pa., on account of 
the strike situation throughout the country. 


The Senate on April 20 passed the army reorganization 
bill with a provision for separate construction and transporta- 
tion services. The House had passed the bill placing these 
services under the Quartermaster Corps. 


One hundred car record clerks of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road who, with their office, have moved from Pittsburgh to 
Philadelphia, are to have lodgings in houses now vacant in 
a “shipyard village” near Gloucester City, N. J. 


The new headhouse of the St. Paul (Minn.), Union Station, 
was opened for business on Sunday, April 4. This structure, 
costing $1,500,000, is a part of the extensive general terminal 
improvement in St. Paul, to be completed in 1923, and to cost 
over fourteen millions. 


Silk to the amount of six tons and valued at over $200,000 
was seized by the police at Maspeth, Long Island, on the 
night of April 20 and five men were arrested. The silk is 
said to have been stolen from freight cars in the New York 
Central yard, Manhattan, on March 8. 


The passenger station of the Missouri Pacific at Little 
Rock, Ark., was destroyed by fire on the night of April 7, 
only the walls of the building being left standing. The loss, 
including furniture, equipment and baggage, is estimated at 
nearly $1,000,000. The station was built in 1909, at a cost of 
$750,000. 


William J. Leonard, Ohio State Fire Marshal, Columbus, 
Ohio, has recently issued a pamphlet under the auspices of 
his department containing suggestions for combating losses 
from fire on steam and interurban railways. The pamphlet 
contains fire fighting and fire prevention suggestions for the 
protection of stations, rights of way, freight and express 
sheds, trestles and bridges, etc. 


The Michigan Central, one of the principal carriers of the 
automobile traffic from Detroit, Mich., to other points, owns 
approximately 13,643 automobile cars. However, its loca- 
tion statement, that of April 1, shows that only 842 of these 
cars, in other words, but 6% per cent of its total ownership, 
was on its lines. As a result of this car shortage, thousands 
of new automobiles are being run to their destinations by 
their own power. 


Destruction of highway bridges by overloading is a pos- 
sible sequel to the recent railroad congestion, as brought out 
by a report from Wilmington, Del., where the county engi- 
neer has received numerous reports of bridges on the county 
roads broken down or damaged by the sudden and large 
increase of automobile freight traffic incident to the gen- 
eral imposition of embargoes on the transportation of freight 
by railroad. Two bridges between Blackbird and Smyrna 
were put out of commission by the passage of twenty-ton 
loads, producing strains for which the structures were not 
intended. 


John J. Dempsey, former vice-president of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company, was tried last week in the Supreme 
Court of New York, at Mineola, on a charge of manslaughter 
in connection with the derailment in Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
November 1, 1918, when 92 passengers were killed; and the 
jury, after deliberating three hours, acquitted him. Vice- 
president Dempsey had been on trial before but there was a 
disagreement of the jury. Three other persons had been tried 
for manslaughter in connection with this derailment and all 
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have been acquitted; T. F. Blewett, division superintendent; 
Anthony Luciano, motorman, and W. S. Menden, chief en- 
gineer. Colonel T. S. Williams, president of the company, 
is still under indictment. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford announces new 
timetables for Sunday, April 25, and it is understood that in 
New England a considerable number of trains are to be run 
one hour earlier than at present in order to accommodate the 
people when they adopt summer time. A law has been passed 
in Massachusetts establishing the 60th meridian as the stand- 
ard of the State, beginning April 25, but there is a suit in 
court.asking for an injunction on the ground that this law, 
being in conflict with the federal law regulating the time of 
the railroads, is repugnant to the Constitution of the United 
States. The suit is brought mainly in the interest of farmers. 


A loaf of bread, worth five cents, picked up by a passenger 
in a car of a train of the New York Consolidated Railroad 
Company, in Brooklyn, N. Y., was the principal “exhibit” in 
a newspaper report published last week, telling of five years 
of litigation. The passenger, Foulke, in July, 1915, found 
a package; the owner had left the car; Foulke refused the 
request of a trainman to turn the package over to the com- 
pany, and was thereupon arrested, and was held in $500 bail 
in court on a charge of petit larceny. At the trial it appeared 
that the package contained only a loaf of bread. The man 
was acquitted, and then he sued the railrogd company for 
causing his arrest. He lost his case, however, and the deci- 
sion in favor of the company has now been affirmed by the 
highest court in the state. 


G. H. Parker, controller of the Railroad Administration, 
has issued to railroads instructions for their guidance in pre- 
paring vouchers for claims—on account of judgments, 
awards, etc., rendered since February 29—for sums due to 
claimants from the United States on account of transactions 
which took place while the railroads were in the hands of 
the government; this in pursuance of circular No. 143, noticed 
in the Railway Age of April 16, page 1211. By that circular 
the carriers were notified not to make such payments from 
federal funds in their hands, the transportation act (section 
206) having provided that payment must be made out of the 
revolving fund, provided for by section 210. Payments are to 
be made by the treasurer of the Railroad Administration, 
acting as a disbursing officer of the treasury department. 


Thomas J. Curley, flagman of the passenger train of the 
Canadian Pacific which was run into by a following train near 
Corbeil, Ont., on January 25, was tried in the Supreme Court 
of Ontario on April 9, on a charge of criminal negligence, 
and was acquitted. Reports printed at the time of the collision 
indicated that Curley had gone back and had put torpedoes 
on the rail, but that these either had not exploded or had 
exploded and had not been heard by the engineman; and 
Curley was said to have gone back, about a half hour after 
the collision and picked up the fragments of the torpedoes. 
The attorney general of Ontario prosecyted Curley on the 
strength of statements, made at the inquest on the collision, 
which, it is understood, tended to show that Curley had not 
gone back a reasonable distance and had not put down the 
torpedoes. 


The United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees and Railway Shop Laborers has been temporarily 
suspended by the American Federation of Labor. Accord- 
ing to E. F. Grable, grand president of the organization, its 
charter has been temporarily suspended owing to jurisdic- 
_tion disputes which have arisen. However, according to Mr. 
Grable, the United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and Railway Shop Laborers will send delegates 
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to the convention of the American Federation of Labor at 
Montreal, Que., next June, where these questions of dispute 
will be settled. Several changes have taken place in the offi- 
cers of the organization, Allen E. Barker, grand president, 
and George Seal, grand secretary and treasurer, having re- 
signed. Mr. Grable has succeeded Mr. Barker and F. J. 
Pegg, has succeeded Mr. Seal. 


The American Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees, founded and organized at Bonne Terre, Mo., in 
1916, as the American Brotherhood of Railway Trackmen 
and amalgamated with the United Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers in 
July, 1919, is now being reorganized as a separate body. 
Resolutions adopted by the Grand Lodge of the new organ- 
ization state that the United Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers has not lived 
up to certain agreements reached when the amalgamation 
of the two bodies was made, and that the amalgamation itself 
was consummated by the United Brotherhood after false 
representations had been made. The new organization has 
applied to the American Federation of Labor for affiliation 
with that body. Robert H. Eaves, organizer and former 
president of the American Brotherhood of Railway Trackmen, 
is the grand president of the new organization. 


Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, has been misrepresented. A report that he has 
issued a public statement of his approval of public ownership 
of railroads, or of the Plumb plan, has gained considerable 
circulation during the past week, with some assistance from 
one of Mr. Hearst’s papers. The report is based on the fact 
that the American Federation of Labor has reprinted in 
pamphlet form an editorial entitled “Labor’s Political Ban- 
ner Unfurled,” written by Mr.’ Gompers for the American 
Federationist, with the insertion of a sentence (which did 
not appear in the original editorial) stating that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, at its convention in June, 1919, had 
“declared in favor of ownership or control of railroads by 
the United States Government.” An examination of the 
pamphlet does not disclose any statement of Mr. Gompers’ 
opinion on the subject which would indicate any change in 
his opinion as previously expressed that personally he does 
not believe in government ownership. 


Lehigh Valley Maintained Passenger 
Service Despite Strike 


The Railway Age has been informed that it made a griev- 
ous blunder in its reference to the Lehigh Valley’s passenger 
service during the strike, which was given on page 1186 of the 
issue of April 16, in the article entitled “Transportation Tied 
Up By Unauthorized Strikes.” The reference in question pur- 
ported to give the passenger train situation up to Wednesday, 
April 14, and read: “Lehigh Valley—This road does not 
operate much commuter service. The through trains were run- 
ning off schedule and trains from Pennsylvania Station, New 
York, were annulled.” 

The statement was incorrect. The Lehigh Valley annulled 
none of its passenger service out of Pennsylvania Station and 
trains were delayed only slightly on the first three days of the 
strike. Afterward the road was able to maintain its passenger 
train schedule without inconvenience to passengers despite the 
great difficulties attendant upon the nature of the strike. 


The Shortage of Cars in Canada 


The Railway Association of Canada has issued a circular 
stating that it is most desirable that no obstacle should be placed 
in way of the prompt return of empty Canadian cars to home 
rails and therefore until further notice Canadian railways should 
continue to accept empty Canadian equipment from United 
States railways at any junction point regardless of ownership. 

On April 1, according to the Railway Association of Canada, 
there were 63,783 Canadian cars on lines in the United States, 
as compared with 42,415 United States cars on Canadian lines, 
an adverse balance against the Canadian lines of 21,368 cars. 

C. P. Riddell, general secretary of the association, in outlining 
the situation stated that there are many thousands of carloads 
of forest and mine products piled up in Canada waiting move- 
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ment to the United States. The Railway Association of Canada 
has been working with the Commission on Car Service of the 
American Railroad Association in an attempt to relieve the 
situation in Canada, but, owing to the many operating difficulties 
on lines in the United States during the past few months, sub- 
stantial improvement has not been made. 


Signal Division—A. R. A. 


Nominees for officers of the American Railroad Association, 
Signal Division, to be voted on at the next annual meeting have 
been selected by the nominating committee and are announced 
by H. S. Balliet, secretary, as follows: Chairman of the Divi- 
sion, F, W. Pfleging (U. P.) ; first vice-chairman, F. B. Wiegand 
(N. Y. C.); second vice-chairman, C. A. Christofferson (N. P.). 
For members of the committee of direction, to serve three 
years, the following are nominated: C. J. Kelloway (A. C, L.); 
W. E. Boland (S. P.); J. B. Latimer (C. B. & Q.); C. R. Hodg- 
don (C. P.). 


Increasing Locomotive Operating Efficiency 


Several typographical errors occurred in the article on the 
above subject by R. S. Mounce, printed on page 1191 of the 
issue of April 16. On page 1193 the first formula in the first 
column should have read: 

70-ton cars— 
P io 
Train load (tons) = —, instead of — 
R r 

On page 1194 the first line in the second column should have 
referred to Fig. 3 instead of Fig. 2. 

On page 1195 the first table in the first column should have 
been headed Equated Loading for: 10,000:lb. Tractive Effort, in- 
stead of Equated Loading for Class S-4. This applies also to 
the first table under Fig. 4 in the same column. 

The first table on page 1196 should have read Equated Load- 
ing for 10,000 lb. Tractive Effort, instead of Equated Loading 
for Class R-2. 


American Association of Engineers 


The American Association of Engineers has prepared a tenta- 
tive program for its fifth annual convention to be held at the 
Planters’ hotel, St. Louis, Mo., on May 10 and 11. Among the 
subjects which will be discussed, according to this tentative pro- 
gram, are the following: Shall a special charge for special 
service be made by the employment department; a permanent 
home for A. A. E., what part shall A. A. E. take in the Presi- 
dential campaign; Americanization and man power engineer- 
ing; the federal department of A. A. E., at Washington; op- 
portunities for the engineer in civil, structural, mechanical, min- 
ing and chemical fields; unity of the engineering profession in 
the United States. In addition to these subjects, group meetings 
will be held, one of which, a meeting for railroad engineers, will 
be held at 8.00 p. m., on the first day of the convention. 


Annual Meeting of Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 


The railroad question will be one of the important features 
on the program of the eighth annual meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States to be held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., from April 26 to 29. 

Group I of the seven group meetings to be held on the after- 
noon of April 27 will be devoted entirely to railroads. The 
chairman of the meeting will be George A. Post, president of 
the Standard Coupler Company, New York, and chairman of the 
Chamber’s railroad committee, and the secretary, Richard Water- 
man, secretary to the railroad committee. 

Papers will be delivered as, follows: 

Report of Railroad Committee, by George A. Post. 

Railroad Consolidation, by John E. Oldham, of Oldham, Mer- 
rill! & Co., Boston, Mass. West. on 

Car Supply and Car Service, by Charles E. Lee, transportation 
engineer of Ford, Bacon & Davis Corporation, New York. 

Mr. Post will also deliver a paper on the subject of the rail- 
roads before the general session on the morning of April 28, 
dealing with Transportation in Relation to Production. 

The meeting will be divided into general and group sessions 
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and will deal particularly with means to increase production in 
the country’s industries. The group sessions will total eleven 
in number, including, besides railroads, shipping, cost accounting, 
foreign commerce, finance, domestic distribution, the business 
press, highways, industrial production, civic development and 
insurance, 


The Mechanical Conventions 


The great demand for space at the exhibit of the Railway 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association in connection with the June 
Mechanical Conventions at Atlantic City, June 9 to 16, has 
necessitated an expansion of the space to be used to 99,817 sq. ft. 
This compares with 93,499 sq. ft. used in 1919, and is made pos- 
sible by the use of 6,706 sq. ft. in the main building balcony of 
Young’s Million Dollar Pier. Up to April 13 space had been 
assigned to,335 exhibitors, to which number may be added firms 
securing space with others who have already had their space 
assigned to them. There were applications this year for at least 
30,000 sq. ft. more than the exhibit committee had available, and 
it was necessary in a great many instances to curtail the amount 
of space allotted to some of the applicants in order to take care 
of a greater number. There are still 25 or 30 concerns on the 
waiting list at this time. 

J. D. Conway, secretary of the association draws attention to 
the fact that the record breaking attendance which is expected 
has already exhausted the reservations at many of the hotels. 
There are still some hotei rooms available, however, at the 
Breakers, St. Charles, Strand, etc. Mr. Conway has offered to 
be of assistance in the matter and suggests that those who have 
not yet secured their reservations might find it of value to com- 
municate with his office at 1841 Oliver building, Pittsburgh. 

President George R. Carr of the Association has supplied 
the following additional details: 

At the present time, the largest hotels, namely, the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim, Traymore, Dennis, Brighton and Chal- 
fonte, have made assignments, filling the hotels to capacity. 

Rooms are still available at the following hotels on the 
boardwalk: the St. Charles, Strand, the Breakers, Alamac, 
Ambassador and Chelsea. The Supply Association has ar- 
ranged to have the Hotel Esplanade which is directly beyond 
the Chelsea opened for the convention. This hotel does not 
regularly open until July 1. This hotel has 250 rooms with 
60 private baths, running water in all rooms and swimming 
pool in hotel. American plan rates $6.00 to $10.00 per day. 

There are many good hotels located off the boardwalk, 
among which are the Wilshire, Craig Hall and the Grand 
Atlantic. 

People generally feel, adds Mr. Carr, that the Chelsea and 
Ambassador are too far from Youngs Million Dollar Pier; 
in fact, the Chelsea is 100 feet nearer the pier than the Chal- 
fonte, and the Esplanade is three blocks nearer the pier than 
the Breakers. 

For those stopping at hotels located some distance from 
the pier there is good jitney service on Atlantic avenue, one 
block from the boardwalk where jitneys run every two or 
three minutes. The fare is 5 to 10 cents, and from the Hotels 
Esplanade or Breakers to the pier is covered in five minutes. 

The list of exhibitors follows: 

A-B-C Transit Refrigeration Co, Chicago, 

AGA Railway Light and Signal Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Ajax Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ajax Metal Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Abrasive Metals Co., New York. 

American Arch Co., New York. 

American Automatic Connector Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., New York. 
American Car & Foundry Co., New Yerk. 

American Chain Company, Inc., New York. 

American Flexible Bolt Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

American Locomotive Co.,, New York. 

American Malleable Castings Assn., Cleveland, Ohio. 
American Mason Safety Tread Co., Boston, Mass. 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
American Steam Gauge & Valve Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
American Steel Foundries, Chicago. 

American Tool Works Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Anchor Packing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ashton Valve Co:, Boston, Mass. 

Association of Manufacturers of Chilled-Car Wheels, Chicago. 
Aterite Company, Inc., New York. 

Atlantic Hand Brake Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Baird Pneumatic Tool Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Baker, R. & L., Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


sarco Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

Barrett Company, New York, 

Jeaudry & Company, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Besly, Charles H., & Co., Chicago. 
Bettendorf Co., Bettendorf, Iowa. 

3etts Machine Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Bird-Archer Company, New York. 

Black & Decker Manufacturing Co., Towson, Md. 
Blackall, Robert H., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Blevney Machine Co., Greenfield, Mass. 

Boss Nut Company, Chicago. 

Bowser, S. F., & Co., Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Bradford Draft Gear Co., New York. 

3rown & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Buckeye Steel Castings Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Buda Company, Chicago. 

Bufialo Brake Beam Co., New York. 

3ullard Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn, 
3urden Iron Company, Troy, N. Y. 

3vers, A. M. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cambria Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Camel Company, Chicago. 

Carbic Manufacturing Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chambers Valve Co., New York. 

Chase, L. C., & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Chesapeake Iron Works, Baltimore, Md. 
Chicago-Cleveland Car Roofing Co., Chicago. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago. 

Chicago Railway Equipment Co., Chicago. 

Clark Car Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co., Cleveland, Ohie. 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Commonwealth Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Consolidated Car-Heating Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies, Braddock, Pa. 
Crane Company, Chicago. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co., Boston, Mass. 
Curtain Supply Co., Chicago. 

Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cyclops Steel Company, New York. 

Damascus Brake Beam Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Davis Brake Beam Co., Johnstown, Pa. 

Dayton Pneumatic Tool Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Davis Boring Tool Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
Davis Machine Tool Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Dearborn Chemical Co., Chicago. 

Dickinsen, Paul, Inc., Chicage. 

Disston, Henry & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia Fa. 
Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Dixon Valve & Coupling Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Draper Manufacturing Co., Port Huron, Mich. 
Dressel Railway Lamp Works, New York. 

Duff Manufacturing Co., N. S, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dunbar Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

Dunn, W. C., Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Edgewater Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, N. J. 

Edna Brass Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Edwards, O. M., Company, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y, 
Electric Arc Cutting & Welding Co., Newark, N. T. 
Electric Railway Journal, New York. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia,: Pa. 
Elliott-Fisher Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Elvin Mechanical Stoker Co., New York. 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co., New York. 

Emmert Manufacturing Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Enterprise Railway Equipment Co., Chicago. 
Ewald Iron Company, Louisville, Ky. 





Fairbanks Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago. 

Fire Gun Manufacturing Co., Inc., New York. 
Flannery Bolt Co., Fittsburgh, Pa. 

ford, J. B., Company, Wyandotte, Mich. 

Fort Pitt Spring & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Foster, Walter H., Co., New York. 

Franklin Railway Supply Co., Inc., New York. 
Frontier Chuck & Tool Co., Buffalo. 

Frost Railway Supply Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Fuller Engineering Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Fuller Lehigh Company, Fullerton, Pa. 


Galena-Signal Oil Co., New York. 

Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. 

Geist Manufacturing Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 
General Electric Comp&ny, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Germain Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gibb Instrument Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Gillespie, A. W., & Co., Chicago. 

Globe Seamless Steel Tubes Co., Chicago. 
Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co., New York. 
Goodall Rubber Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J. 

Gould Coupler Co., New York. 

Grand Rapids Grinding Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, Greenfield, Mass. 
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Grifin Wheel Co., Chicago. 
Grip Nut Company, Chicago. 
Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Hale & Kilburn Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hammett, H. G., Troy, N. Y. 

Hanna Locomotive Stoker Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Haring, Ellsworth, New York. 

Harrington, Edwin, Son & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Hauck Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 

Heald Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Herbert, Alfred, Ltd., New York. 

Heywood Bros., & Wakefield Co., Wakefield, Mass. 
Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Corporation, South Boston, Mass. 
Hutchins Car Roofing Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New York. 


Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago. 
Individual Drinking Cup Co., Inc., New York. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York. 

International Couplers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
International Machine Tool Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iron City Products Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. ae 
Irving Iron Works Co., Long Island City, N.. ¥. 


Jacobs Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Jefferson Union Co., Lexington, Mass. 
Johns-Manville, H. W., Co., New York. 
Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. 

Joliet Railway Supply ce, Chicago. 

Tones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jones, B. M., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Joyce-Cridland Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
Justice, Philip S., & Co., Philadelphia. Pa. 


Karry Lode Industrial Truck Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Causti mpany, Inc., Buffalo, N 

i cag Rete srg Nee Co., Chicago. _ 

Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co., New York. 
Keyoke Railway Equipment Co., Chicago. 
Keystone Drop Forge Works, Chester, Pa. 
King, Julius, Optical Co., New York. 


Lakewood Engineering Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Latrobe Tool Co., —* Pa. 
Lehon Company, icago. 
Liberty Sienotessouen Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Liberty Steel Products Co., inc, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Liberty Tool Corporation, The, Baltimore, Md. 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Loco Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Locomotive Appliance Co., Toledo, Ohio. ; 
Locomotive Feed Water Heater Co., New: York. 
Locomotive Firebox Co., Chicago. 
. Locomotive Lubricator Co., Chicago. 
Locomotive Stoker Co., N. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Locomotive Superheater Co., New York. ; 
Locomotive Terminal Equipment Association, Chicago. 
Long, Chas. R., Jr., Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
Ludlow Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y. 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. — 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Luster Machinery Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 


MacRae’s Blue Book Co., New York. 

Mahr Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York. 
Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co., Boston, Mass. 
Metal & Thermit Corporation, New York. 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miller Saw Trimmer Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miner, W. H., Chicago. 

Mudge & Co., Chicago. 

McCabe Manufacturing Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
McConway & Torley Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McCord & Co., Chicago. : ‘ 
McCoy, Elijah, Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich. 
McNab & Harlin Manufacturiing Co., New York. 


Nathan Manufacturing Co., New York. 

National Brake Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

National Car Equipment Co., Chicago. 

National Car Wheel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. — 
National Carbon Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
National Lock Washer Co., Newark, N. J... 
National Malleable Castings Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
National Railway Appliance Co., New York. 
National Railway Devices Co., Chicago. 

National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Waste Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

New York Air Brake Co., New York. 

Newton Machine Tool Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., New York. 

Norton, A. C., Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Okadee Company, Inc.. Chicago. 

Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J. 
O’Malley-Beare Valve Co., Chicago. 
Onondaga Steel Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Oxweld Railroad Service Co., Chicage. 


Page Steel & Wire Co., New York. 
Paige & Jones Chemical Co., New York. 
Pantasote Co., New York. 
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Parkesburg Iron Co., Parkesburg, Pa. 
Paxton-Mitchell Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Penn Iron & Steel Co., Creighton, Pa. 

Penn Seaboard Steel Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pilliod Company, Swanton, Ohio 

Pittsburgh Power Reverse Gear Co., N. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pocket List of Railroad Officials, New York. 
Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Potter & Johnston Machine Co., New York. 

Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Pressed Steel Car Co., New York. 

Pulverized Fuel Equipment Corporation, New York. 
Fyle-National Company, Chicago. 


OQ & C Packing & Lubricator Co., New York. 
Quickwork Co., St. Mary’s Ohio. 
Quigley Furnace Specialties Co., New York. 


Racine Tool & Machine Co., Racine, Wis. 

Railway Devices Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Railway Materials, Chicago. 

Railway Materials Co., Chicago. 

Railway Review, Chicago. 

Railway Storage Battery Car Co., New York. 

Ralston Steel Car Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Reading Iron Company, Reading, Pa. 

Reading Specialties Co., Reading, Pa. 

Refrigerator, Heater & Ventilator Car Co., St. Paul, Minn 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. ‘ 
Rhodes Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Rice Manufacturing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rivet Cutting Gun Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Roberts Automatic Connector Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont 
Robinson Company, Boston, Mass. 
Robinson Connector Co., New York. 

Rogers, H. A. Company, New York. 

Rome Iron Mills, Inc., New York. 

Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son, Chicago. 


Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New York 
Sargent Company, Chicago. 
Schaefer Equipment Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Scullin Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sellers, Wm., & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., New York 
Simmons Hardware Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Simonds Manufacturing Co.., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Psat 08 a a & Refining Co., Chicago. , 
Standard Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Pi f, Ark 
Standard Car Truck Co., Chicago, ee ee 
Standard Coupler Co., New York. 
eee he aay Co., Chicago. 
Standard Railway Equipment Co., New Kensinot 
Standard Stoker Co, og New = ” 
Stone-Franklin Co., New York 

es - Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sunbeam Electric Manufacturing Co., Evansvi 

Swind Machinery Co., Philadelphia, be ‘iin 
Symington, T. H., Co., New York. 


Talmage Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
lransportation Engineering Corporation, New York, 
Tuco Products Corporation, New York. 


Underwood, H. B. Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa 
Union Connector Co., St. Louis, Mo. ; P 
Union Draft Gear Co., Chicago 
Union Railway Equipment Co., Chicago. 
Union Spring & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh Fa 
United States Graphite Co., Saginaw, Mich , 
U. S. Light & Heat Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. Y 
U. S. Metallic Packing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

United States Rubber Co., New York. 

Universal Car & Hose Coupler Co.; Louisville, Ky. 
Universal Draft Gear Attachment Co., Chicago. 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Van Dorn Girder Plate Co., Chicago. 
Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc., Chicago. 
Victor Tool Company, Inc., Waynesboro, Pa. 
Vissering, Harry & Co., Inc., Chicago. 


Walworth Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass. 
Ward’s Edgar T., Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

West Disinfecting Co., New York. 

Western Railway Equipment Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Western Steel Car & Foundry Co., New York. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wheel Truing Brake Shoe Co., Detroit, Mich. 
White American Locomotive Sander Co., Roanoke, Va. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Harvey, III. 
Whitman & Barnes Manufacturing Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Williams-Hayward Co., Chicago. 

Wilmarth & Morman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Wilson-Imperial Co., Newark, N. J. 

Wilson Welder & Metals Co., Inc., New York, 
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Wine Railway Appliance Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Woods, Edwin S. & Co., Chicago. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, New York. 
Wyoming Shovel Works, Wyoming, Pa 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., New York. 
Yarnall Paint Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Youngstown Steel Car Co., Youngstown, O. 


Zapon Leather Cloth Co., New York. 


National Foreign Trade Convention 


Railroads and the railway supply industry will be given con- 
siderably more attention at the Seventh National Foreign Trade 
Convention to be held at San Francisco, Cal., May 12 to 15, 
than has been the case in the past. 

The convention, in accordance with the usual practice, will be 
divided into general and group sessions. At the general session 
to be held on the afternoon of May 12, William Sproule, presi- 
dent of the Southern Pacific, will deliver a paper on Railway 
Service in Foreign Trade. 

Group III, which meets on the evening of May 12, is devoted 
to Transportation and Communication. The chairman of the 
meeting will be R. M. Calkins, vice-president of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, who will also deliver a paper on Export 
and Import Transportation. 

Railway supplies will be discussed by Frank W. Noxon, secre- 
tary of the Railway Business Association, who will present a 
paper entitled Foreign Trade in Railway Supplies before the 
group session on Direct Selling Abroad to be held on the after- 
noon of May 13. 

Those in charge of arrangements for the convention have 
made elaborate plans for the meeting. They have arranged for 
three special trains, one each over the Northern, Southern and 
Central routes, as well as for side trips to the important ports 
on the Pacific Coast. 


New Terminal at Jersey City for the Lehigh Valley 


The Lehigh Valley has begun construction work on the initial 
unit of an ocean terminal on New York Bay in the Greenville 
Section of Jersey City, N. J., which the company has had under 
contemplation for some time. The new development will be 
known as Claremont Terminal. 

The first unit will be a 3-000-ft. wharf near the foot of Chapel 
avenue, Jersey City. To reach it from deep water a 35-ft. channel 
is now being dredged. This will require the removal of 3,500,000 
cu. yd. of material. 

Ultimately the terminal will cover about 550 acres of ground 
and be about eight times the size of the first unit. The dock 
space in the completed project will be about six miles in length. 

The wharf now under construction, which will afford berthing 
facilities for five or six large ocean-going steamers, will be on 
timber piles with a concrete deck. At the extreme outer end a 
modern plant for the unloading of ore from vessels to cars will 
be erected. At first two unloading machines will be installed, 
but it is planned later to place four machines on the wharf. 
When this is done it will afford a maximum capacity for un- 
loading 2,500 tons of ore an hour, which means work at the rate 
of a car a minute. 

The unloaders will be used principally by the Bethlehem Steel 
Company in connection with the movement of ore from steamers 
to cars en route to its plant at Bethlehem, Pa. 

The shore end of the wharf will be utilized as an open pier, 
with an electrically operated gantry crane of 30-ton capacity 
covering four tracks, for the handling of the heaviest shipments 
from cars to vessels and similarly from vessels to cars. 

Between the ore unloaders and the open pier will be a two- 
story steel and concrete warehouse 800 ft. long and 100 ft. wide. 
There will be railroad tracks on either side of the warehouse 
and over the track between the house and water will be a travel- 
ing gantry crane to facilitate the loading of freight to vessels 
from the cars and the warehouse, or vice versa. 

A yard with a capacity for 500 cars will be built immediately 
adjacent to the wharf and a power house of 4,000 kw. capacity 
of brick and steel is in contemplation. While the original plant 
will be largely for ocean traffic, there will be lighterage and 
teaming facilities, and roadways will be constructed in connection 
with nearby Jersey City thoroughfares. 
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Seventy carloads of hay were sent from Ottawa, Ont., | 
the government, on April 9, to places in western Canada 
where the severe winter and the shortage of fodder have 
combined to endanger the lives of large numbers of cattle. 


F. S. Gibons, assistant to the general manager of the Illi- 
nois Central, with headquarters at Chicago, has been ap 
pointed general traffic manager of the Sinclair Refining Com- 
pany, with the same headquarters, effective April 7. Mr 
Gibons will have charge of the transportation, shop and traffic 
departments. 


Senator Kellogg has introduced a bill in the Senate to 
amend the Panama canal act to permit railroads to operate 
competing steamship lines on the Great Lakes and other 
inland waterways and the Panama Canal. He said the bill 
was introduced by request of New England interests and 
that he was not in favor of it. 


The industrial development work of the Southern Railway 
Company is now carried out by specialists in a half dozen 
different departments. J. C. Williams, manager of develop- 
ment service, announces the appointment of industrial and 
immigration agents at Atlanta, Chattanooga, Memphis, Mo- 
bile and St. Louis, as follows: Atlanta, G. W. Lee; Chatta- 
nooga, E. D. Stratton; Memphis, M. H. Brown; Mobile, W. 
L. Henderson; St. Louis, F. E. Resler. At Atlanta there is 
a cotton agent, T. O. Plunkett, and a tobacco agent, E. L. 
Ring. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, which is struggling with 
the various questions involved in grouping the railroads and fix- 
ing a temporary value, by groups, for their aggregate property, 
for the purpose of making rates to fit the standard set by the 
transportation act, has held informal conferences regarding vari- 
ous phases of the question with members of the rate committee 
of the Association of Railway Executives, and questionnaires 
have been sent out to the railroads to gather information to 
be submitted to the commission, both regarding the amount 
of the value of their property and their estimated budgets of 
expenses for 1920. 


The Southwestern Passenger Association, comprised of pas- 
senger traffic officers cf lines in Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas, 
and parts of Missouri, Louisiana and Kansas, has been formed at 
St. Louis, Mo., and offices have been obtained in the Century 
building, St. Louis. J. E. Hannegan, assistant manager of the 
Western Passenger Bureau, Chicago, is chairman of the new 
organization. The purpose of the association is to provide means 
for the interchange of information regarding tariffs and methods 
of ticketing, the compilation and distribution of tariffs and sta- 
tistics, consultation and mutual advice with respect to the con- 
servation of revenue and the conduct of passenger traffic. 


Traffic Club of Pittsburgh 


The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh (Pa.) held its annual dinner 
on April 8, with addresses by A. D. Foster, superintendent 
of resources of the Canadian National Railways, Chicago, 
and Dr. C. A. Eaton, of New York. J. F. Townsend, traffic 
manager of the National Tube Company and a prominent 
member of the club, spoke on the freight car situation. He 
said that on large numbers of cars, in the Pittsburgh district, 
24 hours could be saved by having outgoing freight billed 
from the outlying yard offices. By having the cars moved 
from the mill to the yard on card waybills; this, he said, 
could readily be done. In the Connellsville coke region also 
there are long delays, many cars not being started on the 
road until 15 hours after they are loaded. Mr. Townsend 
says that shippers in his district are glad that the pooling of 
coal cars has been terminated. They prefer to take their 
chances with the Pittsburgh initial roads. The speaker 
thought that if the railroads could forget about the eight- 
hour working limit they could improve their service greatly. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Commission has ordered all carriers that still have in 
effect passenger tariffs amended by special supplements establish- 
ing the increases in fares ordered by Director General McAdoo in 
1918 to file re-issued tariffs not later than September 1. 


The Commission has announced a series of hearings through- 
out the country on the recent application of the American Rail- 
way Express Company for a general increase in express rates. 
The hearings will be held before Examiner Barclay as follows: 
New York, May 17; Chicago, May 24; Spokane, June 1; San 
Francisco, June 7; Houston, June 14; Atlanta, June 21, and 
Washington, June 28. 


Requests have been made to the Commission by the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce and the Chicago Board of Trade for sus- 
pension of proposed increased proportional rates on ex-lake grain, 
at and east of Buffalo, destined to New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and interior eastern points, also to North Atlantic 
ports when for export as published in supplement No. 5 to F. S. 
Davis’s Tariff No. A-15 and No. A-25, indicated to become ef- 
fective June 1. Responsive to requests therefor, an informal hear- 
ing will be held at Washington on May 21. 


State Commissions 


The Public Utilities Commission of Illinois on its own 
motion has instituted an inquiry into the application of the 
Western and Official Classifications in Illinois. The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe has been cited to show cause why it 
should be permitted to continue to apply the Western and 
Official Classification rules, regulations, practices and class 
rates in Illinois or what classification rules, regulations, class 
rates should be substituted therefor. 


Court News 


Riding Free, with Consent of Trainmen, 
Bars Recovery for Injuries 


A person riding in the engine cab of an interstate freight train, 
without payment of fare, with the consent of the conductor and 
the engineer, sued the railroad for injuries received in a collision 
on the theory that he was a licensee and therefore under con- 
tract. The South Carolina Supreme Court holds that he was on 
the train in violation of both the state and federal statutes and 
could not recover, following the decision in a similar case, [Ili- 
nois Central v. Messina, 240 U. S. 395, 36 Sup. Ct. 368. Neither 
the conductor, the engineer, nor the railroad itself could make a 
contract in violation of law, or waive the requirements of the 
law.—Hainant v. Southern (S. Car.) 100 S. E. 709. 


Compensation for Switching Cars—Tariffs 


The Pennsylvania Supreme Court holds that under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, a railroad company owning a short line 
operated as a facility to a large steel plant, could not recover 
compensation from an interstate carrier where the latter had 
filed no tariff of. rates. 


A claim for switching intrastate traffic was held to be different; 


to it the federal statutes have no application. Here, according 
to the evidence, services were rendered for which payment at 
less than actual cost was received under protest, and upon an 
agreement that the amount should finally be determined by a 
tribunal which, in fact, had no right to act in the premises (the 
Interstate Commerce Commission). It was held that the agree- 
ment for such determination did not oust the jurisdiction of the 
courts, and the short line company could recover on a quantum 
meruit whatever balance might be its due for the expense of the 


service actually rendered.—Pittsburgh & Lake Erie v. South 


Shore (Pa.) 107 Atl. 680. 


Australia Suffers from Small Stocks 


The shipping situation is so serious at present, says a 
publication of the Guaranty Trust Company that stocks of all 
commodities in Australia are very low. It is, for instance, 
almost impossible to obtain steel rails at any price, accord- 
ing to reports, and the completion of the electrification of the 
Melbourne suburban railways is being delayed through in- 
ability to secure essential equipment. 


Brazilian Railway to Electrify Main Line 


The International General Electric Company has secured 
a contract amounting to nearly $2,000,000 for the electrifica- 
tion of a mainline railway in South America. 

The electrification is over the line of the Paulista Railway 
between Jundiahy and Campinas, Brazil, a distance of 45 
kilometers or about 28 miles. The road is of double track 
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The General Location of the Section of the Paulista Railway 
to Be Electrified 


construction and the total mileage, including switches and 
extra track amounts to 76 miles. 

The equipment to be supplied consists of 12 locomotives, 8 
freight and 4 passenger engines, material for the transmission 
line and sub-station and a 3000 volt over-head, a type similar 
to that used on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. It is 


























Type of Electric Locomotive to Be Used 


one of the largest railway contracts received since the C. 
M. & St. P. electrification. 

This project anticipates further extensions amounting to 
100 additional miles of route which may eventually bring the 
total electrification up to 128 miles extending, between Jundi- 
ahy and San Carlos. 

Power for the operation of the lines will be supplied by the 
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San Paule Light & Power Company at 88,000 volts, 60 cycles. 

The locomotives will be of the geared type, 3000 volt direct 
current. The freight locomotive will weigh 100 tons each, 
all weight on driving axles, and the passenger engine 120 
tons, equipped with two axle guiding trucks at each end. 
They will be built at the Erie Works of the General Electric 
Company. All of them will be equipped with regenerative 
braking apparatus. The design of the power and distribu- 
tion equipment will parallel closely that used on the C. M. & 
St. P. electrification, while the locomotives will be almost the 
duplicates of those used on the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific 
Railway, except for slightly increased weight and the addi- 
tion of regenerative braking. 

It is expected that the new line will be in operation in 


July, 1921. 


Railroad Conditions in Roumania 
By FrANcIs JAQUES 

The following is an extract of an article written by Paul Erio, 
a correspondent of the French newspaper, Le Journal. It was 
‘Mr. Erio who wrote a remarkable series of articles for the same 
paper describing his life in Petrograd during the darkest period 
of the revolution there. He is now in Roumania, where he is 
making a careful study of the conditions, and he writes from 
Bucharest : 

“No one here doubts but that Roumania will be able to rise 
up from the state of exhaustion, which is preventing its progress, 
and succeed in assuring its economical reconstruction by follow- 
ing a rational program. It is agreed that the country cannot 
be allowed to remain in its present anemic condition and that, 
by properly developing its incomparable natura] riches, which 
are only partly utilized at present, it ought to be able to attain 
a state of prosperity even greater than that which it ever enjoyed 
before. Unfortunately each of the political parties desires to 
have the honor of saving its country and as the methods and 
also the personal interests differ, the various projects initiated 
work against each other. Nothing useful is accomplished. The 
state of affairs remains stationary and the difficulties increase. 

“Although the condition is not desperate, it is, however, very 
critical, and it must be recognized that, in order to get out of the 
chaos in which it wallows, Roumania must accomplish a gigantic 
task, all the more difficult owing to the fact that at the same 
time, she will have to put through an agrarian reform, a most 
delicate matter, and also because she must reckon with the un- 
reasonable exactions and lack of good will of a working class 
upset by the Bolshevistic movement which has full play in Bucha- 
rest and the principal industrial centers. 


Tue REORGANIZATION OF THE RAILROADS 


“Above all, the future of Roumania is dependent on the re- 
organization of the railroads. At present, the lack of transporta- 
tion facilities limits the production of petroleum, prevents other 
possible exports and naturally contributes to the high cost of 
living. Formerly Roumania possessed 2,250 miles of railroad. 
Today she has 7,125 miles. Although the length of the lines, 
however, has more than tripled, the number of available locomo- 
tives has diminished in the same proportions. Roumania had, 
when she entered the war, 1,063 locomotives. The Germans 
made off with 400 of these when they occupied the country. 
Since then the Roumanians have recaptured equipment in re- 
venge for this brutal requisition, and rather to their advantage. 
They found locomotives in Bukovania and in Transylvania. 
They also seized engines in Hungary, in their turn, and they thus 
collected in all about 2,000. There are, however, only about 700 
which can be operated and, as Transylvania and Bukovinia kept 
more than 300 of them, there are scarcely 400 left for the terri- 
tory of the former kingdom. This is absolutely insufficient. 

“If Roumania were able to repair rapidly the bad-order loco- 
motives stalled everywhere on the sidings, she could appreciably 
increase her traftic. This, however, is not possible on account 
of the deplorable state of mind of the workmen in the government 
shops where the output is reduced to almost nothing. It is not 
a wave of laziness which is stopping the work. It is a systematic 
obstruction, thoughtless and criminal, which is increasing the 
difficulties of the country, and against which no one dares to 
take action. The happy initiative shown by the assistant director 
general of railroads, the engineer Hanulesco, proves this. Being 
unable to furnish the trains which he was requested to supply 
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for shipments of great urgency, this engineer suggested to several 
people, who asked him for equipment, that they themslves repair 
the locomotives which they needed. They accepted this proposal! 
with enthusiasm, and during the month of February, 25 locomo- 
tives were repaired in shops which were in no way prepared for 
this task. This is a significant result, for during the same 
period only 26 locomotives were turned out by the government 
shops, where 4,000 workmen are employed. Before the war an 
average of 80 were repaired a month in these shops. 

“It will be seen that a sincere effort is being made to remedy 
the disastrous transportation crisis. The railroads cannot, how- 
ever, solve the question themselves with the means that they 
have at their disposal. In order to maintain a normal traffic in 
Greater Roumania 4,000 locomotives are needed. The railroads 
are ready to buy them anywhere. No orders have, however, been 
placed and, as several years will pass before Roumania can 
receive this equipment, which is also lacking in many other 
countries, its exports will necessarily suffer in the meantime. 
In spite of the uniting of Bessarabia and part of the Banat to 
Roumania, the cereal trade, which, was its fortune, is compro- 
mised. The agrarian reform will be one of the causes for the 
dividing up of the great estates and the changes in the methods 
of cultivation will reduce the production by at least 30 per cent. 
The petroleum industry, however, will. develop as much as the 
conditions of the railroads will permit. Nevertheless, however 
much this indusiry may grow, it will not bring back its former 
prosperity to Roumania, for the value of the cereals exported 
was 13 times that of the petroleum and its products.” 


RouMANIA’s NEEDS AND AMERICAN EXPORTERS 


It will be noted that in the above article Mr. Erio states that 
the Roumanians desire to buy locomotives anywhere that they 
can obtain them, but he goes on to say, in the last part of his 
article where he takes up the financial crisis of the country, that 
naturally Roumania will be obliged to reduce its importations to 
a minimum in order to try to raise the “lei,” which is now worth 
about 1% cents, to its former value in the money markets of ‘the 
world. The truth of the situation is that Roumania absolutely 
needs locomotives and would like to buy them anywhere, from 
America, for instance, but it takes so many “lei” today to make 
a dollar, that the transaction might appear rather difficult. 
That it is not impossible, however, is shown by the order for 50 
locomotives placed recently with the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Railway Development in Siam 


It is understood by Eastern Engineers that as soon as the 
necessary material can be obtained the Siam Northern Rail- 
way, which now reaches Lampang, a distance of 400 miles 
due north of Bangkok, will be carried a further 60 miles, as 
far as Chiengmai, the northern capital; and that a survey has 
been ordered for the continuation of the short branch line 
running due east from Bangkok, and now reaching Patriew, 
40 miles distant, with a view to its extension as far as the 
border of French Indo-China. Another line will shortly be 
established connecting Singapore with the Siamese frontier 
via Kelantay and Pahang. The Eastern connection with 
French Indo-China has not yet been developed. The present 
terminus is at Korat, and the existing motor and steam-boat 
services northward are very limited. 


A project is now on foot to extend the railway which runs’ 


from Bangkok to Patriew as far as the French border at 
Aranya Pradesa via Prachinburi, Chantakarm, and Krabin, 
and a Royal Decree was issued May 10, 1919 ordering a com- 
plete survey of the proposed line to be effected in two years. 
This extension would open up connection by road with Bat- 
tambong and Pnom-Penh. 

For the purpose of providing a system of good roads to 
connect the villages, and act as feeders to the railways, the 
Royal Railway Department has formed a roadmaking section, 
with a British engineer at its head. It is confidently expected 
that the linking up of the Federated Malay States with Siam 
will give a great impetus to trade between the two countries, 


and be a means of bringing Siam more into contact with the 
outside world. 


AFTER ALL the great thing is that a grave crisis has been safely 
passed and that a good start toward solving the problem of 


railroad reconstruction has been made.—Philadelphia (Pa.) In- 
quirer. 
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Sale of Russian Locomotives 


The director of sales of the War Department has sold the 
remaining 113 of the 200 Decapod locomotives originally built 
for the Russian government to Cuthell, White, Bayles and Appel, 
counsellors at law, Washington, for export, under a condi- 
tion that the locomotives will not be resold to the Russian soviet 
republic. They will be repaired, altered to 5 ft. gage, be equipped 
with Russian couplers and boxed for ocean shipment by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. The purchasers are still negotiat- 
ing for their disposition. The price was $47,710. The 87 loco- 
motives sold to American railroads were sold at $25,000 in con- 
sideration of their inaptitude for service on roads in this country 
and in order to make their purchase as attractive as possible to 
American railroads to which the entire lot was originally of- 
fered. The War Department has also received bids on about 
7,500 freight cars, built for military service in France, but the 
sale has not yet been made. 


Locomotives 


Tue RicHMonpD, FrenperrIcKspurG & Potomac has ordered eight 
loccmotives from the American Locomotive Company. 


Tue TEMISKAMING & NorTHERN ONTARIO is inquiring for two 
8-wheel switching locomotives and 4 Mikado type locomotives. 


DutTitH-SmitH, McMILLANn & Co., 50 Broad street, New York, 
are inquiring for 3 locomotives to have a weight of 16 tons or 
less, and one meter gage, to be either new or second hand equip- 
ment. 


Tue TiENTSIN-PuKow (China) has ordered 12, 4-6-2 type loco- 
motives from the American Lecomotive Company. These loco- 
motives will have 22 by 26 in. cylinders, and a total weight in 
working order of 215,000 lb. 


THe RouMANIAN GovERNMENT.—A contract has been signed 
with the Baldwin Locomotive Works for the delivery of 50 
standard gage Consolidation type locomotives. Payment is to 
be made by a monthly consignment of oil which makes the deal 
a barter arrangement. Twenty-five of these locomotives are to 
be built by the American Locomotive Company. 


Tre Bett Locomotive Works has received orders for con- 
tractors’ road building locomotives as follows: A number for 
the State Highway Department, Harrisburg, Pa.; Samuel Gamble 
& Co., Carnegie, Pa., two 10-ton 8-wheel locomotives; State 
Construction Company, New Kensington, Pa., one 10-ton and one 
6-ton locomotive, and the John J. Shanley Company, Philadel- 
phia, two 6-ton locomotives. 


Tue CENTRAL OF Brazit has ordered 6, 4-6-0 type locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company. These locomotives 
will have 21% by 26 in. cylinders and a total weight in working 
order of 174,000 Ib. Also, 6, 4-6-0 type locomotives, with 16 by 
20 in. cylinders and a total weight in working order of 82,000 Ib.; 
18, 2-8-0 type locomotives, with 21% by 26 in. cylinders, and a 
total weight in working order of 170,000 Ib., and 10, 2-8-0 type 
locomotives, with 17 by 20 in. cylinders, and a total weight in 
working order of 93,000 Ib. All of these locomotives were or- 
dered from the American Locomotive Company. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN is inquiring for 500 50-ton 
re cars. 


Tue Beprorp PetroreEuUM ComPaANy is inquiring for 150 four- 
wheel tank cars. 


Tue CHESAPEAKE & Onto is inquiring for 1,000 coal cars of 
100 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Cusan Sucar Rerininc Company, New York, is inquir- 
ing for 50, 36-in. ballast cars. 
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THE SOUTHERN Paciric is inquiring for 500 automobile box 
cars and 250 general service cars. 


Tue ATLANTIC Coast LINE is inquiring for 500 ventilated, dou- 
ble-sheath box cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


Tue NortHERN Paciric has ordered 300 ballast cars of 55 tons’ 
capacity from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue TipewaTer Oi. Company, New York, has ordered 100 
tank cars from the General American Tank Car Corporation. 


THE AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING CoMPANY is inquiring 
for from 5 to 10, 60,000-lb. capacity ore cars, of 36 in. gage, for 
export to Mexico. 


THe Havana CENTRAL is inquiring for equipment, for account 
of the United Railways of Havana, as follows: 200 30-ton freight 
cars, 200 40-ton box cars, 75 40-ton hopper coal cars. 


Tue New York CENTRAL.—The Haskell & Barker Car Com- 
pany will build 500 stock cars for this road, and the Merchants’ 
Despatch Transportation Company’s shops will build 494 stock 
cars and 30 milk cars, 


THE TENNESSEE CoaL, Iron & RAt_troApD CoMPANy is inquiring 
for 10 steel underframe box cars of 40 tons’ capacity each, 10 
all-steel box cars of 70 tons’ capacity each, and 25 steel gondola 
cars of 70 tons’ capacity each. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Havana CENTRAL is inquiring, for account of the United 
Railways of Havana, for 10 first-class passenger cars. 


THe New York CEntTRAL.—This road will build in its own 
shops the 12 all-steel dining cars mentioned in the Railway Age 
of last week. 


Iron and Steel 


DutTILH-SMITH, McMiLtan & Co., 50 Broad street, New York, 
are inquiring for 1,000 pieces about 150 ton of 50-lb. rail, 20 per 
cent to be in 7 meter lengths, the balance in five to six meter 
lengths. This firm recently ordered 300 tons of relaying rail 
for export. 


Machinery and Tools 


Announcement is made by the Navy Department that it 
will sell by sealed proposals, to be opened May 24, 1920, by 
the Disbursing Officer, Senior Member Board of Sale, Navy 
Yard, Washington, D. C., a considerable quantity cf machine 
tools consisting of various kinds of milling and boring ma- 
chines, lathes, grinders, drill presses, planers, trimmers, saws 
and shapers. These machines were manufactured by some of 
the leading firms in the country, and are still in such con- 
dition as to render satisfactory service. They are being of- 
fered at prices far below the cost of production at the present 
time. 
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The United States Gauge Company will move its general 
sales office from 67 Wall street, to 37-39 Liberty street, New 
York, on May 1. 


A. C. Moore has been appointed assistant to the president 
of the Globe Seamless Steel Tubes Company, Chicago, with 
headquarters at Chicago, effective April 12. 


Harry U. Morton, whose appointment as president and 
treasurer of the Dunbar Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
was announced in the Railway Age of April 16 (page 1218), 
was born on April 25, 
1866 in Painesville, 
Ohio. He entered rail- 
way service in 189] 
with the Pullman Com- 
pany and _ remaining 
with that company for 
17 years of which he 
served four years in 
the manufacturing de- 
partment, and for 13 
years in the operating 
department. In_ 1907 
he was appointed vice- 
president and general 
manager of the General 
Railway Supply Com- 





pany. Seven _ years 
later he was appointed 
vice-president and 


secretary of the Acme 
Supply Company, Chi- 
cago, the corporate 
name of this company being changed in 1917 to the Dunbar 
Manufacturing Company. On April 1, of this year, he was 
elected president and treasurer of the latter company suc- 
ceeding Thomas Dunbar, who has resigned. 


H. U. Morton 


Robert Sinclair, vice-president of Mudge & Co., Chicago, 
has been elected executive vice-president in charge of all 
departments, including the manufacturing plant recently con- 
structed in Chicago. 
Mr. Sinclair was born 
on April 12, 1878, at 
Chicago, and entered 
railway service in the 
auditing department of 
the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois in 1892. The 
following year he be- 
came connected with 
the operating depart- 
ment of the Columbian 
Intramural Railway at 
the Chicago Worlds 
fair. At the close of 
this exposition he en- 
tered the service of the 
Union National Bank 
of Chicago, and re- 
mained with it until its 
consolidation with the 
First National Bank in 
1900, when he became 
associated with the larger institution. He left the banking 
business on September 1, 1910, to become secretary and 
treasurer of Mudge & Co. On June 9, 1912, he was elected 
second vice-president of this company, later being made 
first vice-president. On November 1, 1916, he was appointed 
vice-president in charge of the sales, manufacturing and 
treasury departments, which position he has held until his 
recent appointment. 





R. Sinclair 
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G. B. Albright, has been appointed manager of the railwa 
department, western district, of the Lowe Brothers Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, with headquarters at Chicago, effective April 


The All Weather Products Company, Streator, IIl., has 
been formed for the manufacture of “Stay White” asbest 
coatings for felt or composition roofs, and various paint 
and weather proofing materials. 


L. B. Stillwell and H. S. Putnam, consulting engineers 
and the L. B. Stillwell Engineering Corporation, constructin; 
engineers, now at 100 Broadway, New York, will remo 
their offices on May 1 to 143 Liberty street. 


J. L. Ray, manager at Pittsburgh, Pa., of the Western 
Electric Company, New York, has been appointed power 
apparatus sales manager in the general sales department, 
New York, and W. H. MacCrellish has been appointed mana 
ger at Pittsburgh, to succeed Mr. Ray. 


The Triangle Equipment Company has been organized to 
deal in railway and contractors’ equipment of all descriptions 
The officers of the new company are W. P. Gleason, presi 
dent, Richard E. Lewis, manager, both previously with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and Anderson Allyn, treasurer, form 
erly with the director of sales, War Department. The head 
quarters of the company.are in the Munsey building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Obituary 


Roger C. Sullivan, chairman of the board of directors of 
the Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, died on 
April 14. 


Trade Publications 


Union Fittincs—Yhe E. M. Dart Manufacturing Company, 
Providence, Rk. 1., has issued its 1920 catalogue (S) of unions 
and flanges, with illustrations, prices and schedules showing 
sizes, dimensions, weights, etc. 


SHop MACHINERY AND Toots—The Brown & Sharpe Manu- 
facturing Company, Providence, R. I., has revised its catalogue 
of machinery and tools. The new catalogue is known as No. 137 
and contains 609 pages, 534 in. by 3% in., and is illustrated. It 
covers the complete line of equipment manufactured by this com- 
pany, including milling and grinding machines, automatic gear 
cétting and screw machines, cutters, machinists’ and test tools; 
and contains a number of tables for the convenience of mechanics. 


STEEL TANKS FOR RAILWAy SeErvICcE—The Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Works, Chicago, has recently issued a 24-page illustrated 
folder which is descriptive of the different tanks manufactured 
by this company for railway installations. It is illustrated by 
photographs showing views of actual installations and has vari- 
ous designs suitable for different classes of service. The ac- 
companying data gives values, capacities, methods of operating, 
control appliances, and such other information descriptive of 
the same. 


GasoLine Locomotives.—Record No. 95, published by the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa., deals with internal 
combustion locomotives, weighing from 5 to 25 tons, adapted to 
work in contracting operations, plantations, quarries, switching 
in railrozd yards, etc. Various changes and improvements have 
been made in these locomotives since their introduction and the 
general principles of construction are described and illustrated. 
A table shows the performance, rating and principal dimensions 
of the standard, sizes of Baldwin gasoline locomotives. 


SUPERHEATERS.—Bulletin T-5, published by the Locomotive 
Superheater Company, New York, describes the advantages of 
superheated steam for stationary power plants and presents the 
engineering reasons for these advantages from a new angle. The 
argument is clear and concise and should be of interest to all 
power plant owners and operators in every industry, or in power 
plant service. Charts are included showing the effect of super- 
heat on steam consumption, the superheat required to prevent 
condensation and the increase in thermal efficiency due to super- 
heat. 
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Railway Financial News 


Boston & Maine.—The stockholders at their annual meeting on 
April 14 voted to authorize the issuance of $8,843,000 bonds to 
refund bonds of the Concord & Montreal and the Fitchburg 
and notes of the Boston & Lowell falling due within the next 
six months. This is a result of the Boston & Maine having 
taken over the subsidiary roads. At the same time it was 
voted to confirm the mortgage now running to the Old Colony 
Trust Company and S. Parkman Shaw, trustees, and dated 
December 1, 1919, the mortgage being the security for the new 
bond issue. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorv.—President E. J. Pearson 
and Vice-President Benjamin Campbell have been elected di- 
rectors, the latter succeeding Arthur E. Clark, the company’s 
secretary, who had been serving. 

The other action by the stockholders at their annual meeting 
was te authorize the officers to act in all questions and mat- 
ters relative to the use, control and operation of the property 
by the federal government to authorize a new loan from the 
United States government for rolling stock, not to exceed 
$4,165,000; to ratify and approve of an equipment trust agree- 
ment with Walker D. Hines, covering allocation of rolling 
stock at a cost not to exceed $4,813,930, and the issuance of 
equipment trust certificates not to exceed the latter amount. 


See editorial elsewhere in this issue. 





NorFotK & WESTERN. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—President Rea appeared before the New Jersey 
Public Utility Commission at Trenton on April 20 to ask the 
commission’s sanction for a $50,000,000 bond issue by the rail- 
way. President Rea told the commissioners his road faced 
$24,000,000 in obligations due July 1. The issue would be 
underwritten by Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York, in 10-year 7 
per cent bonds. 


Union Paciric.—E. Roland Harriman and Charles A. Stone have 
been elected directors, succeeding A. J. Earling and W. V. S. 
Thorne. 


WestTERN Paciric.—F. W. McCutcheon has been elected a mem- 
ber of the executive committee and a director succeeding 
William Salomon. 


Railway Construction 


CANADIAN Paciric—The Strauss Bascule Bridge Company, 
Chicago, has been retained to design the bascule span on a joint 
railway and highway bridge over Inner Harbor at Johnston street 
in Victoria, B. C. The cost will be borne jointly by the city of 
Victoria, the provincial government of British Columbia, and the 
Canadian Pacific. 


CENTRAL oF GeorGciA.—A contract has been given to the George 
B. Swift Company, Chicago, to build at Macon, Ga., an out- 
bound freight house of reinforced concrete construction, about 
800 ft. long, and a transfer shed of wood construction about 600 
ft. long. These two structures are part of the plan for a com- 
plete freight terminal, but the remaining buildings will not be 
built at present. The work has already been started and will 
cost about $150,000. 


New York CentraL.—Plans are being made for carrying out 
extensive additions to the freight terminals at Weehawken, N. J. 
The improvement will include considerable mileage of new tracks, 
connecting with the new terminal yards being built near Wee- 
hawken for the Cunard Steamship Line, in connection with the 
new pier under construction for the steamship company. 


Qursec Central.—A contract has been given to J. T. & J. F. 
Davis, Montreal, Que., to build a branch from Scotts’ Station, 
Quebec, on the main line, for a distance of 8 miles to a point 
2.5 miles west of St. Isidore on the Canadian National Railways. 
The branch is to be built to provide a connection for the Quebec 
Central with Quebec City over the Quebec bridge. There will be 
one steel bridge 125 ft. long and a station at St. Isidore Junction. 
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F. E. Blaser, who has been appointed assistant tu the vice- 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio in charge of the bureau 
of wages, working conditions and the bureau of employment 
and discipline, as noted 
in the Railway Age of 
March 12 (page 801), 
served as assistant gen- 
eral manager of the 
eastern lines, with 
headquarters at Balti- 
more, during federal 
control. Mr. Blaser was 
born on December 14, 
1858, at Tomah, Wis. 
He was educated in the 
public schools and be- 
gan railroad work in 
1871 as a water carrier 
on the West Wiscon- 
sin, now part of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha. 
Afterwards he served 
consecutively as_ tele- 





prot 


F. E. Blaser graph operator, agent, 
brakeman, conductor, 
train despatcher and trainmaster. He was appointed super- 


intendent of the Ohio River Railroad in 1900, and remained 
in the same position after that road was taken over by the 
Baltimore & Ohio. Afterwards he became superintendent of 
the Wheeling division of the Baltimore & Ohio and later he 
was transferred to the Cumberland division in the same ca- 
pacity. In April, 1910, he was promoted to general super- 
intendent, with headquarters at Baltiniore, Md. He was ap- 
pointed assistant general manager in the latter part of 1917. 


Henry Miller, president of the Missouri & Illinois Bridge 
& Belt, has been elected president of the Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis, effective Apri] 12. Mr. Miller was 
born at Hannibal, Mo., 
on February 24, 1863. 
He entered railway ser- 
vice as a boilermaker’s 
apprentice on the Han- 
nibal & St. Joseph, now 
a part of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, 
in 1878. The following 
year he became a 
switchman, and in 1883 
he was promoted to 
yardmaster on_ the 
same road. From 1890 
to 1892, he served as 
trainmaster on the St. 
Louis, Keokuk & North 
Western, now a part of 
the Burlington, on the 
latter date being ap- 
pointed assistant super- 
intendent of that road 
and also of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Kansas City, now also a part of the Bur- 
lington. He was later appointed superintendent of ‘the St. 
Louis, Keokuk & North Western and the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Kansas City, and from 1903 to 1905 he served as 
general superintendent of the same roads and also of the 
Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs, now part of the 
Burlington. He was appointed general superintendent of 
the Missouri district of the Burlington in 1904. In 1905 he 





H. Miller 
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was appointed general manager of the Wabash, and later 
vice-president of that road, resigning in 1915 as general 
manager, but remaining as vice-president and director. In 
1915 he was elected president and auditor of the Missouri & 
Illinois Bridge & Belt, with headquarters at St. Louis. During 
the war Mr. Miller was one of the American railroad experts 
sent to Russia by the government to aid that country to 
rebuild its lines. This commission, known as the Stevens 
commission, had plans prepared to aid the Kerensky govern- 
ment to rehabilitate the transportation machinery. This 
work was in progress when the Bolsheviki proletariat under 
the leadership of Lenine and Trotzky seized the control of 
the country, causing a complete upset of the commission’s 
plan. Following his return from Russia he was elected presi- 
dent of the Title Guaranty Trust Company, St. Louis, which 
position he resigned upon his election as president of the 
Terminal Association. 


Henry Miller having been elected president of the Terminal 
Railroad Association, T. M. Pierce, who has been acting 
as president and general counsel, has been elected vice- 
president. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


F. W. Elder has been appointed auditor and car account- 
ant of the Batesville Southwestern; with headquarters at 
Batesville, Miss., effective March 15. 


Operating 


E. J. Naylor, general superintendent of the Batesville 
Southwestern, will assume, in addition to his present office, 
the duties of trainmaster, this position having been abol- 


ished on March 15. 


Charles W. Bradley, superintendent of telegraph of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters at Richmond, Va., 
has been appointed, in addition, superintendent of telegraph 
of the Hocking Valley, with the same headquarters, effective 
April 1. 


J. Munday, vice-president of the Eastern Texas Railroad 
(St. Louis Southwestern of Texas), with headquarters at 
Lufkin, Tex., has been appointed superintendent oi the Dallas 
Terminal Railway & Union Depot, with headquarters in 
Dallas, Tex., effective April 1. 


C. A. Veale, signal supervisor of the Southern Pacific, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal, has been appointed as- 
sistant trainmaster, Oakland, Alameda & Berkeley electric 
lines, with headquarters at Oakland Pier, Cal., succeeding 
J. S. Shakespeare, assigned to other duties, effective April 1. 


Operating heads of the first and second districts of the ° 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific will hereafter be known as 
managers instead of assistant general managers. C. W. 
Jones, assistant general manager with headquarters at Des 
Moines, Iowa, will be manager of the first district, same 
headquarters and A. B. Warner, assistant general manager 
with headquarters at El Reno, Okla., will be manager of the 
second district. same headquarters. 


Traffic 


L. E. Saupe has been appointed industrial commissioner 
of the St. Louis Southwestern, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., effective April 1. 


Frank C. Johnson, commercial agent on the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, has been appointed general agent, with 
headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., effective April 1. 


Charles Benish has been appointed commercial agent of 
the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlanta, with headquarters at 
Atlanta, Ga., succeeding J. W. Brown, effective April 5, and 
C. B. Austin has been appointed commercial agent at Toledo, 
Ohio, effective April 10. 


L.. kL. Hyde, general freight agent of the Lake Erie & 
Western, with headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
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appointed general freight and passenger agent, with tlie 
same headquarters, effective April 1. Mr. Hyde will assume 
the duties of J. F. Hall, general passenger agent, who has 
resigned. 


Stuart A. Allen, who has been appointed assistant freight 
traffic manager of the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters 
at New York, as noted in the Railway Age of March 5 (page 
738), began railroad 
work as traveling 
freight agent for the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton. In 1904 he 
was appointed southern 
agent and in 1905, gen- 
eral southern § agent. 
He was promoted 
to assistant general 
freight agent in 1907. 
In 1911 he became gen- 
eral agent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton lines, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He was appoint- 
ed manager of the Con- 
tinental Line and the 
Central States Des- 
patch, fast freight con- 
nections of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, on Oc- 
tober 15, 1914. In October, 1916, he became general easteria 
freight agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at 
New York, and early in 1917 was promoted to general freight 
agent. 





S. A. Allen 


Charles Crichton Clark, assistant general passenger agent 
on the Michigan Central, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been appointed general passenger agent, with the same 
headquarters, effective 
March 1. Mr. Clark 
succeeds L. W. Land- 
man, who has been ap- 
pointed passenger 
traffic manager. He was 
born in Loveland, 
Ohio, on April 1, 1872. 
He entered railway 
service in 1889 and in 
1895 was appointed so- 
liciting passenger agent 
on the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis. He was later 
appointed as traveling 
passenger agent of that 
road, with headquarters 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and in 1902 was pro- 
moted to central pas- 
senger agent, wit! 
headquarters at Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. From 1905 to 1909, he served as general agent 
in the passenger department, with headquarters respectivels 
at Columbus, Ohio, Indianapolis, Ind., and Cincinnati, Ohio 
On the latter date he was appointed general agent in thé 
passenger department of the Big Four and the Michiga 
Central, with headquarters at Chicago. In 1917 he was pro 
moted to assistant general passenger agent on the Michiga: 
Central and during federal control served as manager of th 
consolidated ticket offices at Chicago. 





Cc. C. Clark 


Walter Walthall, who has been in the railway supply busi- 
ness at Houston, Tex., for the past year, has been appointed 
assistant general freight and passenger agent of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, with headquarters at San Antonio, Tex. 
Mr. Walthall was born October 29, 1879, in Perry county 
Alabama, and was educated in the public schools there, He 
entered railway service in 1903 with the Missouri, Kansas & 
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Texas, as a yard clerk and was later promoted to assistant 
city ticket agent. In 1907 he was appointed city passenger 
and ticket agent, with headquarters in Austin, Tex., later 
being transferred to San Antonio. He was promoted to 
district passenger agent, with headquarters in San Antonio, 
in 1912, which position he held until 1918, when he was ap- 
pointed general agent. On May 1, 1919, he entered the rail- 
way supply business in Houston, in which he continued until 
his present appointment. 


James F. Shinn, who has been appointed general pas- 
senger agent of the Erie, with headquarters at New York, 
as noted in the Railway Age of March 26 (page 1079), served 
as assistant to the gen- 
eral passenger agent 
from April 1, 1909, until 
the termination ot 
federal control. Mr. 
Shinn was born in 
Noble County, Ohio. 
He graduated from 
Smith College at Bev- 
erly, Ohio, in 1885. His 
first railroad work be- 
gan in the fall of 1886 
as agent and telegraph 
operator for the Cleve- 
land & Marietta, now 
part of the Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1891 he be- 
came a clerk for the 
same road and in 1893, 
chief clerk to the 
auditor of freight and 
passenger accounts at 
Cambridge, Ohio. He 
was transferred to the office of the general passenger agent 
as chief clerk in 1894, and served in that position until 1899, 
when he became rate clerk in the passenger department of 
the Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh, Pa. He went to the Erie 
as chief rate clerk in the passenger department at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on August 20, 1902, and on April 1, 1909, as mentioned 
above, he was promoted to assistant to the general passenger 
agent, with headquarters at New York. 
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Louis W. Landman, general passenger agent of the Michi- 
gan Central, with headquarters at Chicago, who has been 
appointed passenger traffic manager of the New York Cen- 
tral and the Michigan 
Central, with the same 
headquarters, was born 
at Waynestown, Ind., 
on December 6, 1869, 
He entered _ railway 
service in 1888 as tele- 
graph operator on the 
Indiana, Bloomington 
& Western, now part of 
the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. 
Louis. In 1890 he was 
appointed city passen- 
ger agent on the Ft. 
Wayne, Cincinnati & 
Louisville, now part of 
the Lake Erie & West- 
ern, with headquarters 
at Ft. Wayne, Ind., and 
one year later he was 
appointed general 
traveling passenger 
agent on the Hocking Valley, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich. He was later appointed general agent in the passenger 
cepartment of the New York Central, with headquarters at 
Toledo, Ohio, and in 1906 he was appointed general western 
Dassenger agent of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
now part of the New York Central, with headquarters at 
Chicago. In 1910, he was promoted to general passenger 
agent of the Lake Erie & Western, with headquarters at In- 
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dianapolis, Ind., and later he was appointed general passenger 
agent of the Michigan Central, which position he held until 
his recent promotion. 


John B. Nessle, who has been appointed freight traffic 
manager of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., as noted in the Railway Age ot March 19 
(page 996), served as 
general freight agent 
of the same road from 
March 1, 1914, until the 
termination of federal 
control. Mr. Nessle was 
born in Mahoning 
county, Ohio, on June 
20, 1871. He was edu- 
cated in public schools 
and began _ railroad 
work on December 20, 
1886, as agent’s clerk 
and telegraph operator 
for the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie. He became 
local agent of the same 
road at Struthers, Ohio, 
in 1888. Afterwards he 
was transferred as 
traveling car agent to 
the operating depart- 
ment at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
In October, 1901, he was made freight agent at McKeesport, 
Pa., and on January 5, 1904, he went to Brownsville, Pa., as 
commercial agent. He returned to Pittsburgh as general 
agent on February 1, 1906, and on October 7, 1907, he was 
promoted to assistant general freight agent, with the same 
headquarters. He left the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie in 1911, 
to accept appointment as general coal and ore agent of the 
New York Central, Lines West, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio. He again entered the employ of the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie in 1914, when he was appointed general 
freight agent. 





J. B. Nessle 


Edward A. Niel, who has been appointed general freight 
agent of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, with headquar- 
ters at Rochester, N. Y., as noted in the Railway Age of 
March 19 (page 991), 
served as coal freight 
agent from February, 
1912, until the termina- 
tion of federal control. 
Mr. Niel was born at 
Selma, Ala., on July 3, 
1865.. He was educated 
at Dallas Academy and 
began railroad work in 
June, 1878, as office boy 
for the Selma, Rome & 
Dalton, now part of the 
Southern. Afterwards 
he became telegraph 
operator for the same 
road and in June, 1879, 
went to the East Ten- 
nessee, Virginia & 
Georgia, also now part 
of the Southern, where 
he remained until Sep- 
tember 1, 1888, serving 
consecutively as operator, train despatcher and secretary to 
the superintendent and trainmaster. He then became chief 
clerk to the assistant general freight agent and retained that 
position until July, 1894, when he was appointed chief clerk 
to the general freight agent of the Southern. From March, 
1895, until December, 1898, he was general freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Mobile & Birmingham, now part of the 
Southern. He was appointed assistant general freight agent 
of the Southern in January, 1899, and the following July he 
was promoted to general freight agent. From September, 
1904, until May, 1905, he was traffic manager of the Atlantic 
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& North Carolina, now part of the Norfolk Southern, and the 
following June he left that road to take the same position 
with the Buffalo & Susquehanna which later merged with the 
Wellsville & Buffalo, not at present in operation. He also 
served as traffic manager of the Attica & Arcade and the New 
Orleans Great Northern. He entered the employ of the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh as coal freight agent in 1912. 


N. D. Ballantine, prior to federal control superintendent 
of car service and assistant to the second vice-president of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, has been appointed super- 
intendent of transportation of the Union Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, Neb. Mr. Ballantine was born on March 
12, 1872, at Booneville, Mo., and entered railway service in 
1886 as a messenger in the telegraph department of the 
Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Memphis, now part of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco. He was consecutively promoted to clerk, 
operator, stenographer and electrician of the same road and 
in 1892 was appointed ticket agent of the Manitou & Pikes 
Peak, From 1893 to 1896, he served as electrician of the 
Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Memphis and for the following 
two years as auditor of the Manitou & Pikes Peak. He was 
later appointed secretary to the general manager of the 
Kansas City, Pittsburgh & Gulf, now part of the Kansas City 
Southern, being promoted in 1899 to superintendent of 
telegraph, and in 1903 to superintendent of transportation. 
In 1906 he was appointed superintendent of car service of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and on June 1, 1912, he 
was appointed assistant to the second vice-president of the 
Rock Island. From 1917 to 1919 he served as a major in the 
signal corps, A. E. F., and was later promoted to lieutenant 
colonel, serving as general superintendent of transportation 
of the American Expeditionary Forces. From July, 1919, to 
February 29, 1920, he served as special assistant manager of 
the car service section of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration, and on the latter date was appointed to his 
present position. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signalling 


Daniel Joseph Brumley, whose appointment as chief engi- 
neer Chicago Terminal Improvement of the Illinois Central, 
with headquarters at Chicago was announced in the Railway 
Age of April 16, page 
1225, was born near 
Belmore, Ohio, on 
March 19, 1965. He 
graduated from the 
civil engineering school 
at Ohio State Univer- 
sity in 1895 and entered 
railway service as assist- 
ant section foreman on 
the Louisville & Nash- 
ville in June of that 
year. During the latter 
part of 1896 he became 
assistant engineer for 
the Columbus & Hock- 
ing Coal & Iron Co., at 
Straitsville, Ohio. The 
following two years he 
was successively assist- 
ant supervisor on the 
Louisville & Nashville 
at Belleville, Ill, sec- 
tion foreman at Evansville, Ind., rodman at Louisville, Ky., 
and assistant engineer at Clarksville, Tenn. He was trans- 
ferred to the chief engineer’s office at Louisville, Ky., in 
1898 and in September, 1901, he left the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, being appointed roadmaster of the Mexican National 
with headquarters at Laredo, Texas. He returned to the 
former road one month later where he remained until Oc- 
tober, 1904, when he was appointed division engineer of the 
Indianapolis Southern, now part of the Illinois Central, at 
Indianapolis, Ind. In March, 1905, he became principal as- 
sistant engineer of the Illinois Central, the Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley and the Indianapolis Southern, with headquarters 
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at Chicago. Mr. Brumley was engineer of construction of 
these two roads from June, 1910, to April, 1913, when he was 
appointed engineer maintenance of way. In November, 1913, 
he was promoted to assistant chief engineer, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, and in April, 1914, he became valuation 
engineer, which position he held until his appointment «as 
chief engineer of the corporation in 1918. 


Mechanical 


J. E. Goodman, who was granted leave of absence a few 
months ago, has resumed his duties as master mechanic of 
the Lake Superior division of the Northern Pacific, with 
headquarters at Duluth, Minn., and John A. Marshall, who 
served as acting master mechanic during Mr. Goodman's 
absence, has resumed his position as road foreman of en- 
gines at Duluth, effective April 1. 


Railroad Administration 


John F. Finerty, assistant general counsel of the Great 
Northern, has been appointed assistant general counsel of 
the Railroad Administration in charge of rate litigation 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission and in the 
courts, effective April 1. 


General 


H. A. Scandrett, valuation and commerce counsel of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at Chicago, will change his 
headquarters to the Union Pacific building, Omaha, Neb., 
on May 1. 


Obituary 


Lewis T. Kavanaugh, manager of the Mississippi division 
of the Mississippi-Warrior Service with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., was drowned in the Mississippi River at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., on April 14. 


James H. Manning, superintendent motive power of the: 
Delaware & Hudson, with headquarters at Colonie, N. Y., 
notice of whose death was published in the Railway Age of 
April 16 (page 1226), 
was born on February 
2, 1862. He was edu- 
cated in the public 
schools. His first rail- 
road work began in 
1876 as machinist’s ap- 
prentice on the Union 
Pacific. Afterwards he 
became machinist. 
From 1883 until 1886 
he was gang foreman 
and from then until 
1890, general foreman. 
He was appointed mas- 
ter mechanic at Oma- 
ha, Neb., in 1890 and in 
1898 he was transferred 
in the same capacity to 
Cheyenne, Wyo. In 
May, 1901, he left rail- 
road work to engage in 

the foundry business 
but returned in March, 1903, as assistant superintendent of 
rolling stock of the Canadian Pacific. He retained that posi- 
tion until March, 1904, when he was appointed superintendent 
motive power of the Delaware & Hudson, in which capacity 
he served continuously until his death. 
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Timothy H. Hickey, inspector of maintenance of way on 
the Michigan Central with headquarters at Detroit, Mich.. 
died at his home on April 17, after an illness of a few 
days with pneumonia. Mr. Hickey was at one time president 
of the Roadmasters’ Associatiagn. 





